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Delta is an air line run by more than 36,000 
professionals. Like Pam Carnes, Reservations 
Sales Agent. 

For seven of Pam’s eight years with Delta, 
she’s helped make telephone reservations. She’s ~ 
called on nearly 100 times a day to get someone’s trip 
off to a flying start. 

In seconds, Pam can spot a convenient flight for a customer. 
And give all the fare facts on Delta or any of 126 other airlines. 
Plus reserve a rental car at almost any Delta destination. 
Thanks to the Deltamatic computer. 

Her goal is to see that everyone who calls gets the 
right flight at the right price. She’s a Delta professional. 

Delta is ready when you are: 








This is Delta’s Wide-Ride Lockheed L-101I1 TriStar, with “living f 
room cabins 8 feet high and 19 feet wide. You fly in quiet luxury. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


Ane the complex ups and downs of the U.S. economy 
can be tricky business, requiring an expert’s eye for detail 
and a generalist’s feel for broad trends. Senior Editor George 
Taber, who has headed TIME’s Economy & Busi- 
ness section since last fall, draws weekly on a va- 
riety of resources to assist him in this difficult 
task, not the least of which is his own experience 
in the field. A former American press spokesman 
| for the Commission of the European Community 
in Brussels, Taber frequently covered business 
news as a TIME correspondent in Paris and went — 
on to become TIME’s Washington-based econom- ~ 
ics correspondent from 1977 to 1979. Among the 
numerous cover stories he reported there, appro- 
priately, was one about the nation’s “topsy- 
turvy” economy. 

Another valuable resource for Taber is the 
TIME Board of Economists, which holds quarter- 
ly meetings with the Economy & Business sec- 
| tion. Established in 1969, the board consists of 
top economic experts whose freewheeling, on-the-record discus- 
sions provide, as Taber puts it, “a high-powered seminar by the 
country’s leading business and academic economists, who per- 
form a vital service by tipping us off to what the economic com- 
munity is thinking about and pointing out future trends.” (Cur- 
rent members: Otto Eckstein of Harvard University, Martin 





Senior Editor Taber 


Feldstein of the National Bureau of Economic Research, Alan 
Greenspan of Townsend-Greenspan & Co., Walter Heller of the 
University of Minnesota, James McKie of the University of 
Texas, and Joseph Pechman and Charles Schultze of the Brook- 
ings Institution.) Two of the board's distinguished alumni are 
currently high officials in the Reagan Administration: Murray 

_ Weidenbaum, chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers (the fifth board member to serve 
in that position), and Beryl Sprinkel, Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

Last week’s meeting of the board was particu- 
larly useful to Taber and Charles Alexander, who 
wrote this week’s cover story on how fares “Rea- 
ganomics.” The economists’ comments amplified 
key points to be dealt with in the story, which was 
checked by Reporter-Researcher Bernard Bau- 
mohl. The guest participant at the meeting was Al- 
ice Rivlin, director of the Congressional Budget 
Office, who a few days later gave her newsmaking 
testimony before the House Budget Committee. 
Says Taber: “The Reagan Administration will 
clearly rise or fall along with its economic pro- 
gram, now under panicky and premature fire be- 
fore itis fairly begun. Reagan could be leading the country toward 
a breakthrough in its economic history, but only if he can 
convince the public and the Congress to stick with him.” 














Cover: Responding 
resolutely to critics on 
Wall Street and 
doubters in Congress, 
Reagan calls fora 
sweeping new round 
of budget cuts. Mean- 
while, the prospects 
for business brighten 
in the long run. See 
ECONOMY & BUSINESS. 
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WHERE 
a YOU 
WITHOUT 
YOUR CAR? 


The average family puts 
10,000 miles on its car every year. 
Yet, most people never stop to 
think just how far their cars take 
them. 

Take this car, for instance. In 
just the past year, it’s afforded its 
owner: 

- three trips to the doctor 
— atrip to the zoo 
- a Thanksgiving with 
grandparents 
— a Labor Day weekend with a 
favorite aunt 
— 104 runs to the grocery store 
- an affordable vacation with 
the kids 
— 22 movies across town 
—- 250 commutes from home to 
work 
- night class sessions 
— saxophone lessons 
— 24 trips to the library 
- a Fourth of July at the shore 
a camping trip to the 
mountains 
- 144 local business calls 
~ four football games 
- three PTA meetings 
—- amemorable night at the 
symphony 
- 27 visits to see a best friend 
one midnight trip to the 
maternity ward 
a choice of stores 
and the chance to get away 
from it all. 
Now if that isn't a freedom 
machine, what is? 

Next time you take your car 
for granted, remember the qual- 
ity of life it’s given you. 


THE CAR IS YOUR FREEDOM MACHINE 


A The Automobility Foundation 
8400 Westpark Drive. McLean, Virginia 22102 











United Airlines and 
Creative Leisure 
present: 
e co 
Privacy in 
Paradise 


® 


Choose your own 


Hawaii with a 


A Hawaiian 
condominium 
vacation lets you 
choose your own 
i in paradise. 

Vhether you want a place just 
for the two of you, or family and 
friends, you can choose lodging 
that’s close to everything, or a 
quaint retreat in idyllicseclusion 
Imagine a condominium with 
the Pacific as your front yard or 
a golf course as your backyard 
And with your own kitchen, 
you create your own lifestyle. 
schedule, and budget 

Call United or your Travel 
Agent today about United's 
“Privacy in Paradise” condo- 
minium vacations on Oahu, 
Maui, Hawaii, 

Kauai or Molokai 
And enjoy United's 
exclusive Royal 
Hawaiian Service on 
your way to Hawaii 











Irving’s World 


To the Editors: 

John Irving [Aug. 31] is not only a 
masterly writer, he is a master teacher as 
well. At a Breadloaf workshop, he read a 


| scathing review of one of his own novels 





before criticizing the manuscripts of aspir- 
ing writers and, probing the air with his 
hand, which curved like a bear's paw, he 
exhorted writers to teach something, to 
make the story yield a potent statement 
and to fight for issues with “generous an- 
ger,” out in the open, like Dickens. 
Alia Sayegh 
Margate, N.J. 


John Irving is by far the best-looking 
man you have ever had on your cover. I 


am in love. 
Edna Vega 
Alexandria, Va. 





What a great way to end the summer! 
When did you say Irving was planning to 
come to Indiana? 

Yvonne Ransel 
Elkhart, Ind. 


In his works, Irving plays a game of 
cat and mouse in which he is a jaded feline 
devising kinky ways to devour his charac- 
ters. He takes great pains to create elabo- 
rate family trees, but they are ultimately 
rotten at their roots, It's no wonder he’s so 
popular; his books are just one big freak 
show, with bizarre high jinks and cheap 
shocks introduced regularly to titillate 
his audience. 

Dan O'Neill 
Los Angeles 


As outlandish, grotesque and sardonic 
as the world according to John Irving of- 
ten is, it is also a world filled with compas- 
sion, joy and truth. 

Patricia P. Adam 
Lebanon, N.J. 


We would all be insane without Irving 
to take us from our world filled with liars, 
cheaters, terrorists, rapists. burglars, mug- 
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gers and cynics to his world where there is 

just enough wit to make it all very funny. 
Thank God for John Irving. 

J. Stephen Bottum 

Arlington, Va. 





Libyan Challenge 


The shootout with the Libyans [Aug. 
31) should remind us that the “shores of 
Tripoli” are already memorialized in the 
Marine Corps Hymn, dating from an earli- 
er period when the U.S. fought to keep 
open the waters of the Mediterranean. 
With Reagan as President, the message 
goes out: “America is back!” It will be 
heard and understood both by our friends 
and by potential enemies. 
Joseph Reymann 
San Dimas, Calif. 


While it is reassuring that the Carter 
policy of appeasement is now past history, 
I suspect that the Reagan Administration 
has exploited the hostilities with the Gad- 
dafi regime to prime American public 
opinion for bigger and bolder adventures 
in the Middle East. 

Theron W. Parker 
Gelnhausen, West Germany 


The decision not to notify the Presi- 
dent immediately of the Libyan incident 
suggests that although Mr. Reagan may 
be running the nation, someone else is 
running Mr. Reagan. 

Paul Bujak 
Laramie, Wyo. 


Defense Debate 


Strobe Talbott’s excellent article “The 
Vulnerability Factor” [Aug. 31] proves a 
point that even he has overlooked. We 
have militarized our foreign policy to such 
an extreme that we fail to ask the ques- 
tion: Given today’s depressing arsenals, 
what objective would justify their use? The 
obvious answer leads us to conclude that 
the arms race has its own dynamics as well 
as its gurus. 

Walter C. Uhler 
Bensalem, Pa. 


I don’t want to sound rude or any- 
thing, but please, Mr. Reagan, take your 
Pershings, neutron bombs and cruise mis- 
siles and get out of Germany! We are old 
enough to take care of ourselves. Tens of 
thousands of innocent people in Viet 
Nam, Chile and Nicaragua have already 
died in the name of freedom and liberty. 
We don't want to be next in line. I'm not 
anti-American or pro-Soviet. I'm simply a 
human being and I don’t want to get 
nuked off this world by a friend. 

Ralf Wachsmuth 
Bielefeld, West Germany 





Insulting Encounters 


Your Essay “Where Have All the In- 
sults Gone?” [Aug. 31] reminded me of a 
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mountain for.attention. 

Yet, some / r pars 
they can have all tember. 

Well you can, ie aly that * 
any day snow depth on Buttermilk ~ 
and Snowmass Mountains, iInks- 
giving toDecember 19, less. 
than a foot;* your lift ticket will be free 
as a bird that day. (Valid with purchase 
of ASpen Skiing Corp. three-area 6 ote 
day lift ticket.) 


And if fewer than half of our compo- _ 
ny’s scheduled lifts Gre operating, your 
hotel room will also be free** F 

But that’s not.all. To make sure you. . 
enjoy the rest of the season, we're 
offering you a 3-day Tune-Up Program. 
Our famous Aspen and Snowmass Ski 
Schools will check out how you ski, your 
equipment, and then we'll teach you 
how to master the finer points of skiing. 

We'll even guarantee you Subaru Pro 
Series racers for master seminars and a 
wine and cheese bash at graduation to 
help you celebrate your early ski season. 


he American Express ®Card 
Don't leave home without it.” 






So call the Guarantee Hot-Line for all serbhan gagy bcakarie Am tye een potest 
the details: 303-925-9000. aie ee ee 
And get yourself out to Aspen where J Box 3505, Aspen, Colorado 81612 
the early bird catches all'the great snow. | for our free full-color brochure containing original 
And all the great Assen ; 1 drawing of Aspen Mountain and town. We'll also 
a FO | we send information on lodging, lifts, Master Plans and 
a the December Guarantee. 
| Name = 
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heard about | Giy aaa 
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Share The Gift 
Of Adventure 





Members “backstage” 
on Members’ Nights 
view collections never 
seen by the general pub- 
lic. A curator is on hand = 
to answer questions and 
discuss techniques, 





The Treasures of 
Tutankhamun —the boy 
king of Egypt. Shown in 

1977, this became the 
most popular special 
exhibit in the history of 
the Field Museum. 








The Great Bronze Age of 
China was shown in 
1980. It was one of the 
first exhibits from the 
People's Republic of 
China and featured some 
of the 7,000 life-sized 
terra cotta figures from 
the “buried army” of the 
First Emperor. 


These fierce warriors 
greet you as you enter 
the Museum. They are 
part of the work of Carl 
Akeley, famed taxider- 
mist who pioneered 
mounting large animals 
in realistic positions. 








with a Field Museum 
membership. 


Give your family, and yourself, a world of adventure 
that will last one full year —a membership in the Field 
Museum of Natural History. It'll be their first-class 
passport to discover the treasures and mysteries of far 
away lands. 

They'll see special exhibits like the famous 
“Treasures of Tutankhamun” and “The Great Bronze 
Age of China.” And thousands of years of man’s history 
packed into 10 acres of exhibits. 


With a family membership in the Field Museum, you 

and your children under 18 have: 

@ Free admission anytime PLUS priority admission to 
special events. 

@ Invitations to previews of new exhibits. 

@ Admission to Members’ Nights—the annual 

behind-the-scenes tours of traditionally “off limits” 

areas like laboratories and production shops. 

Access to the 200,000-volume library. 

Monthly issues of the Field Museum of Natural 

History Bulletin plus full-color appointment 

calendar featuring photos of exciting specimens. 

@ 10% discount on all items in the Museum shops. 








Invitations to Museum trips for a day or weekend to 


nearby points of interest. Or major tours to places 
like Egypt and the People’s Republic of China, often 
under the leadership of a Museum curator. 

@ Craft demonstrations, lecture and film programs, 
and children’s self-guided journeys through exhibits 
or under the guidance of Museum instructors. 


Give your family an entire year of adventure for only 
$25. Or treat a friend to an individual membership for 


only $20. 
Call now! Gg i 

The adventure 
begins today. FIELD 

Contact our 
membership office MUSEUM 
at 312-922-9410 NATURAL 
Roosevelt Road at Lake Shore Drive HISTORY 


Chicago, IL 60605 











Our kind of gas is abun- 
dant. Northern Illinois Gas is 
well aware of the oil shortage. 
Like everyone else, we're con- 
cerned about America’s depen- 
dence on foreign sources for the 
kind of energy that powers our 
cars and helps turn the wheels 
of industry. 

But it's home grown natural 
gas that heats our homes, warms 
our water, cooks our food and 
dries our clothes. And when it 
comes to this domestic natural 
gas, America is fortunate to have 
plenty. And NI-Gas stores a 
substantial amount of it right 
here in Illinois. 

And there’s more com- 
ing. We haven't even begun to 
tap the rich natural gas deposits 
trapped in the tight rock forma- 
tions of the western mountain 
ranges and in the geo-pressur- 
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Tomorrow’s Gashouse Gang. 


They’re future Northern Illinois Gas customers like the Ross Avenue 
kids of Cary who won't have to worry about gas energy for their homes. 


ized zones along the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

These regions could sup- 
ply enough gas to service future 
Gashouse Gang members for 
hundreds of years. 

Northern is looking 
ahead. We're not only search- 
ing the earth for energy. We're 
searching our minds, too, for 
new ways to make gas from 

our more abundant natural re- 
sources like coal and giant 
ocean kelp. 

We're already manufac- 
turing synthetic gas in our Aux 
Sable plant. It was the first facil- 





ity ofits kind in Illinois. 

The future is bright. 

And the parents of tomorrow’s 
Gashouse Gang are making the 
future look even brighter by sav- 
ing energy in every way they 
can. Many of our customers are 
adding insulation to their homes 
and replacing their old appli- 
ances with the new energy- 
efficient gas models. 

All things considered, we 
can safely predict that your 
future is going to be as bright 
as gas! 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS GAS 


One of the NICOR basic energy compares 


Keeping your future as bright as gas. 
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DIABETES. 


FICTION VS FACT. 


er 


Fiction: Insulin is a cure for 
diabetes. 

Fact: There is no cure for 
diabetes, yet. 

Fiction: Diabetes is nothing to 
worry about. 

Fact: Diabetes can cause 
blindness, heart disease, kidney 
disease, gangrene and stroke. 

Fiction: Diabetes is under 
control. 

Fact: Diabetes is growing at a 
rate of 600,000 new cases a year. 

Fiction: Diabetes doesn’t kill 
people anymore. 

Fact: Diabetes has become the 
third largest killer. 

There are more than ten million 
people in America with diabetes. 
Overa million of them are juvenile 
diabetics. They want you to know 
the facts about diabetes, because 
they need your help to find better 
ways of treating the disease. But, 
most important, to find a real 
cure. Please give to the Juvenile 
Diabetes Foundation, Box 9999, 
Dept. D, New York, N.Y. 10001. 
We've lived with J Lect 
diabetes long enough. OR a een: 
INSULIN IS NOT A CURE. HELP US FIND ONE. 


Juvenile diabetes is insulin-dependent diabetes, the most severe form of the disease 
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classie rebuff uttered by American Con- 
gressman and Statesman Thaddeus Ste- 
vens. While crossing a mud-covered Lan- 


| caster, Pa., street on a wooden plank in the 


mid-1800s, Stevens confronted a political 
adversary coming toward him on the 
same narrow walkway. His rival called 
out in disdain, “I never step aside for 
scoundrels!” Stevens quickly stepped back 
off the plank and into the ankle-deep mud 
and replied, “I, on the other hand, 
always do!” 
C. William Eckenrode 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Insultsare not dead in Brevard County, 
Fla. Ijust heard a Government contractor 
“roast” a departing Air Force major with: 
“Working with the major has been like 
playing leapfrog with a unicorn.” 

Darhl C. Stultz 
Satellite Beach, Fla. 





How could you have overlooked “nat- 
tering nabobs of negativism”? Perhaps the 
intent was to effect the ultimate insult: ig- 
noring someone. What was the Vice Presi- 
dent’s name anyway? 

Diane Chenoweth 
Delaware, Ohio 





Medfly and Brown Rot 

Crisis? What crisis? Farmers in Cali- 
fornia have long declared that this state 
has had a case of “Brown rot.” It is too bad 
it took the Medfly [Aug. 31] to show the 

rest of the country our problem. 
Richard Morgantini 
Solvang, Calif. 


Absolutely free, a campaign theme for 
those who may wish to run against Jerry 
Brown: He wouldn’t hurt a fly. 

Bill Marx 
Glen Head, N.Y. 








Stopping at Wall Drug 

The American Scene story on Wall 
Drug Store in South Dakota [Aug. 31] 
brought back memories of our then col- 
lege-student daughter sending home pic- 
tures of a main thoroughfare in Amster- 
dam. Amid the signs in Dutch was one 
standout in English: ONLY 5,280 MILES TO 


WALL DRUG, SO. DAKOTA! 


Anne Mazanek 
Warwick, N_Y. 


Though it seemed to be an all-Ameri- 
can joke at the time (1975), the pictures I 
have in my photo album of me on a stuffed 
bucking bronco and my friend with his 


| arm around the wooden cowboy go to 


prove that “corny” Wall Drug may be just 
the thing that memories are made of. 

Marlene Osterfeld 

San Diego 





Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Deciding what type of life insurance you need can be compared to deciding 
whether to rent an apartment or own a home. This comparison can help 


you understand the different benefits the two basic types of insurance can 


provide and how Metropolitan’s new 
answer for you. 


Term Insurance Is Like Renting 


Both an apartment lease and a term policy last fora 
set period. Renting an apartment is often the only 
affordable choice for some. So too, term insurance 
} can initially provide much more coverage per pre 
mium dollar than whole life. Like most rents, however 
the premiums on term increase with each renewal 
Aiso.as an apartment renter doesnt build up equity. a 
term policy doesnt build up cash value 


Whole Life Insurance Is Like Owning 


Both a horne you own and a whole life policy can 
protect you for your entire life if you want. And just as 
a home-owner makes equal payments with a con- 
ventional mortgage. the owner of a whole life policy 
pays the same premium each year Further, the cash 
value builds up in a whole life policy in much the 
same way as equity in the home does from making 
mortgage payments 


} Which Type of Life Insurance Is For You? 


The answer depends on your needs and prefer 
ences. If your needs are high, but your budget is 
limited, term insurance may be the answer Or, you 
may prefer the permanence. fixed premiums and 
cash value of whole life. but feel you really cant 
afford this type of protection 


Now there's an answer to this 
dilemma— Metropolitan’s 


new Whole Life (us 
Policy. It's like pufting an 


addition on your house at no 
extra cost 


x= 
a.) | 


pst 


© 1961 Metropolitan Lite insurance Co. New York. N.Y 





Whole Life Plus policy may be the 


Metropolitan’s new Whole Lite U4 Policy 
can give you the whole life benefits you 
need—at a surprisingly low premium. 


Depending on your age, Metropolitans new Whole 
Life Plus Policy lets you buy up to one-third more 
whole life coverage than we offered before for the 
same premium payment. It's like building a sizeable 
addition on the cozy traditional whole life house 

with no extra payment! Metropolitan is offering the 
Whole Life Plus Policy for coverage amounts of 
$25.000 or more and you'll probably be surprised at 
how much coverage you can now afford 


Is Whole Life 744 The Answer? 


Your local Metropolitan representative is a trainec 
professional, prepared to help you answer this ques- 
tion and meet all of your insurance needs fe 
health, auto. home and retirement 


Metropolitan F-}¢] 


Metropolitan really stands by you. 


LIFEHEALTHVAU TOHOME RETIREMENT 
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—Rodney Dangerfield 


“Get your claws off my 
' Pilot pen. See...! don’t 


i get no respect!” 


“People just have a hunger 
for my Pilot Fineliner. You 
know why? They're always 
fishing for a fine point pen that has 

the guts to write through carbons. And Pilot has the guts to charge only 79¢ for it 

People get their hands on it and forget it's my pen. So | don’t get no 

respect! You think | make out any better with my Pilot Razor Point? 
No way! It writes whip-cream smooth with an extra fine line. 
And its custom-fit metal collar helps keep the point 4 
from going squish. So people love it. But for 
only 89¢ they should buy their own 
pen—and show some 
respect for my 
property.” 














fine point marker pens 


People take to a Pilot like it's their own. 
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We've invested in 100 new scien- 
tists. All members of the latest group 
of researchers hired by Allied Chem- 
Cal, one of our operating com- 
panies. We acquired these new 
scientists right after we acquired a 
new attitude about research 

These smart people chose our 
company when they could have 
worked for any chemical company 
inthe world. Why was Allied such a 
smart choice? Because our new atti- 
tude was to offer them some of the 
most intriguing projects in the 
industry. 

Some are using bioengineering 





to turn meek, ordinary vegetables 
into muscular specimens strong 
enough to fight world hunger. 

Others are tailoring new ways to 
put information on silicon chips, so 
they can shrink to fit when today's 
tiny computers become even tinier. 

Still others are plunging into the 
murky depths of industrial waste 
water, treating it to remove the murk 
and leave only fresh water. 

Our new attitude also applies to 
money. We're spending it. In the last 
two years, we quadrupled our chem- 
icals research budget. During the 
next 5 years, we'll soend $250 mil- 





lion, and that's just for our Gi 
chemical company. Combine 
that with some of Allied’s other major 
businesses—Fibers and Plastics, 
and Electrical Products—and we'll 
be spending $900 million 

One hundred new scientists, crea- 
tive research projects, and millions 
of dollars to support them 

When we say acquisitions, we 
mean business 
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We mean business. 
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Rolling Back on Defense 





The President meeting with White House aides to ponder future budget cuts 


t was the kind of political theater that 
Americans had watched before, but 
the mood of the drama was subtly dif- 
ferent. Last week, Ronald Reagan and 
his aides staged a series of intra-Admin- 
istration debates and consultations with 
worried congressional leaders, fanning 
speculation about just what new budget 
cuts the President plans to advocate in a 
major pronouncement later this week 
The script was reminiscent of the buildup 


to Reagan's unveiling of his first round of | 


spending slashes last February; this ime, 
however, there was no expectation in the 
White House that the results of all the de- 
cision-making caucuses would be seen by 
anyone as an Administration victory 

The President's problem is painfully 
real: how to convince a sudden rash of 
skeptics that he can balance the budget 
by fiscal 1984 as he has promised, thus 
avoiding both ruinous inflationary deficits 
and a continuation of the towering inter- 
est rates that threaten a new recession 
(see ECONOMY AND BUSINESS). Moreover, 
the now apparent inadequacy of the first 
series of budget cuts addressed to that goal 
has forced the Administration into an ag- 
onizing internal debate: how to reconcile 
the budget-balancing pledge with Rea- 
gan’s equally heartfelt promise to launch 
a gargantuan military buildup 

At week’s end the President made his 
decision. According to the White House, 
a relatively mild cut of $11 billion will 
be made from the $554.5 billion in mili- 
tary-spending authorizations originally 
planned for fiscal 1983 and 1984. That will 
be preceded by a minor reduction of about 
$2 billion in the $221.3 billion already 
requested for fiscal 1982, which starts 
Oct. |, mostly by delaying some unspeci- 


fied weapons-procurement programs 

Those cuts are small in percentage 
terms, and would leave the military bud- 
get growing more rapidly than Jimmy 
Carter had planned. But they contradict 
the Administration’s previous ringing 
vows that it would spend anything that 
might be required to counter what it sees 
as a menacing Soviet buildup. Congressio- 
nal hawks are already asking whether the 
additional cuts will allow the U.S. to back 
up a tough foreign policy with the requi- 
site military muscle 

What is more, the question of just 
what to cul is bound to be embarrassing to 
Reagan. About the only certainty is that 
the reductions in planned increases will 
not affect the President's long-delayed de- 
cisions to go ahead with production of B-1 
bombers and to settle on a basing method 
for the MX missile. One White House aide 
spells out the likely consequences of the 
spending reduction: “The savings will 
come from stretchouts and slowdowns in 
[weapons] purchasing, reduced training 


exercises and scaling down the number of 


ships the Pentagon would like to build.” 
Those are exactly the sorts of actions 
for which Candidate Reagan lambasted 
President Carter 

As one top White House adviser puts 
it: “You have a President who, by God, 
wants to put every penny into defense that 
he can.” That Reagan has apparently de- 
cided to increase defense spending less 
than he originally planned represents 
something of a victory for David Stock- 
man, Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget and the Administra- 
tion’s budget-cutting powerhouse. At the 
start of August, when Reagan was still ex- 
ulting over his victories in Congress on 
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taxes and budgets, Stockman gloomily in- 
formed the President that the nation still 
faced huge deficits unless Reagan pro- 
posed either further reductions in spend- 
ing or an increase in excise (sales) taxes 
The President instantly ruled out any kind 
of tax boost. Over the next few weeks, 
Stockman, with the powerful assistance of 
White House Chief of Staff James Baker, 
convinced Reagan that Congress could 
not be persuaded to legislate still deeper 
cuts in Government social programs if the 
Pentagon remained untouched. By late 
August, the White House had directed the 
Pentagon to come up with a “reverse wish 
list’ of what cuts it would make to stay 
within specified budget levels 
Secretary of Defense Caspar Wein- 
| berger and his top assistant, Frank Car- 


| lucci, initially replied in typical Pentagon 


| fashion: they produced a list that, accord- 
| ing to congressional sources, suggested the 
| abolition of one of the Army's 16 divi- 

sions and the scrapping of two tactical 
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| Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger arguing for 











air wings, among other things. The list 
sounded like an example of what Pen- 
tagon Spokesman Henry Catto had meant 
when he warned the public to doubt any 
statements from the armed services “that 
would lead you to believe they're going 
to be deprived of uniforms if they don't 
get everything they asked for.” 

Stockman kept up the pressure last 
week in a series of meetings between Rea- 
gan and his Cabinet and economic advis- 
ers. By Wednesday afternoon, when he 
and Weinberger squared off for a 24-hour 
showdown session with Reagan in the 
Cabinet Room of the White House, the 
budget boss seemed to have the Defense 
Secretary outflanked. Reagan sat with 
Vice President George Bush on his right 
and Secretary of State Alexander Haig on 
his left; Weinberger sat across the table in 
a chair with wide spaces on either side. At 
a picture-taking session before the meet- 
ing, a reporter asked the Defense Secre- 
tary if he felt lonely. Replied Weinberger: 
“They never promised me a rose garden.” 

After reporters were shooed away, 
Stockman argued for 45 minutes in favor 
of a $30 billion reduction in 1983-84 de- 
fense authorizations. Weinberger, strong- 
ly supported by Haig, argued for a follow- 
ing 45 minutes that any rollback beyond 
about $7 billion or $8 billion would under- 
mine the Administration's foreign policy 
commitments. Both men made liberal use 
of charts to back up their points; Stock- 
man’s were mostly numbers, but Wein- 
berger’s were illustrated with drawings of 
weapons such as tanks. Under questioning 
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from Reagan, Stockman, whose presenta- 
tion was the smoother of the two, came 
down to a $26 billion cut, and Weinberger 


| stood firm at $7 billion or $8 billion. Rea- 





gan ordered them to “split the difference” 
and produce a compromise figure; at 
week’s end they had a one-hour meeting 
with Reagan and agreed on the $11 billion 
figure. 


n Congress, some hawks voiced out- 
rage at the thought of any reductions 
in planned defense spending. Texas 
Republican John Tower, chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
fumed that the Pentagon will have “less 
in the way of defense capability than even 
Jimmy Carter projected.” That was clear- 
ly not true, but other legislators voiced 
valid worries about how the defense cut- 
back would mesh with Reagan's foreign 
policy. Said Republican Senator William 
Cohen of Maine: “You can’t tell the So- 
viets you will outspend them in an arms 
race if they won't negotiate, then propose 
defense reductions and still believe Mos- 
cow will sit down to bargain anyway.” 
Where the ax will fall is another ques- 
tion seriously troubling defense-minded 
Congressmen. Some fear that the Admin- 
istration will primarily reduce scheduled 
increases in the Operations and Mainte- 
nance account, which covers spare parts, 
ammunition and training. In contrast to 
slowdowns in weapons procurement, 
which take years to be reflected in actual 
outlays, an O. and M. slash would reduce 
Pentagon spending quickly, but also 
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crimp efforts to solve what many defense 
specialists regard as the nation’s worst 
military deficiency: the inability of many 
units to get ready to fight immediately. 
Says Colorado Democrat Gary Hart, one 
of the Senate’s leading defense experts: “It 
is vital not to cut the level of readiness. 
There is no sense in cutting ammunition 
and training in order to build an MX mis- 
sile. That would be a real fight.” 

The Administration also faces unpal- 
atable civilian choices. After Reagan's 
previous budget surgery, only about $170 
billion of the $705 billion in federal spend- 
ing now planned for fiscal 1982 consists 
of expenditures funded on an annual ba- 
sis; the rest is earmarked for defense, in- 
terest on the national debt or “entitle- 
ment” programs such as Social Security 
and Medicaid. Though some entitlement 





programs were cut on the first budget go- 


| round, Reagan decided last week not to 


take another whack out of them now. 

So, if it is to meet its budget goals, the 
Administration will have to reduce the re- 
maining programs something like 10% 
across the board; that means painful slices 
| into programs that have already been 

slashed deeply, including federal aid to 
education and health. Such anguished de- 
cisions might have been avoided if the Ad- 
ministration had not pushed Congress 
into enacting such a deep cut in taxes. But 
that die has been cast, and there is no way 
now to balance the budget without pain 
and uproar. —By George J. Church. 











| Reported by Douglas Brew and Johanna | 
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minimal reductions i in military spending before Reagan and assembled officials at showdown session in the Cabinet Room last Wednesday 
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A moment of moving pageantry on the South Lawn of the White House 
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A Strategic Alliance—Maybe — 


As Mr. Reagan meets Mr. Begin, warm words—mostly 





U nder a sparkling sky in Washington, 
trumpets blared, drummers in red tu- 
nics beat a tattoo, and honor guards from 
the U.S. armed forces paraded smartly in 
salute to yet another visiting head of gov- 
ernment. Amid the now familiar splen- 
dor of pageantry on the White House 
South Lawn, both the guest and his host, 
President Ronald Reagan, rose to the 
spirit of the emotion-tugging scene. 

“No people have fought longer, strug- 
gled harder, or sacrificed more than yours 
in order to survive, to grow, and to live in 
freedom,” said Reagan, turning to Israeli 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin. “Let 
us remember that whether we be Chris- 
tian or Jew or Muslim, we are all chil- 
dren of Abraham, all children of the same 
God.” But now, Reagan warned, “forces 
of aggression, lawlessness and tyranny . 
seek to undo the work of generations of 
our people, to put out a light that we've 
been tending for the past 6,000 years.” 


More personally, the President said to a 








visibly moved Begin, “From your earliest 
days, you were acquainted with hunger 
and sorrow, but as you've written, you 
rarely wept. On one occasion, you did 
—the night when your beloved country, 
the state of Israel, was proclaimed. You 
cried that night, you said, because, ‘truly 
there are tears of salvation as well as tears 
of grief.’ In response, Begin thanked 
Reagan for his “heartwarming remarks” 
and “the touching words.” 

Traditional diplomatic effusiveness? 
Not entirely. During two days of candid 
private talks the two leaders, who were 
meeting for the first time, seemingly de- 
veloped an easy friendship, which Rea- 
gan’s advisers regarded as one of the 
prime goals of the visit. Begin told his 
aides that he found Reagan “a warm per- 
son, very kind, quite open” and “not a 
highbrow.” Said one Israeli aide: “The 
Prime Minister really likes him.” Reagan 
called the talks “very warm and produc- 
tive.” The relaxed mood was indicated by 








Reagan, when he said of Begin at a ko- 
sher state dinner: “I have a funny feeling 
that he may have dined here more often 
than I have.” That was hyperbole, of 
course, although it was Begin’s twelfth 
meeting with a U.S. President since 1977 

Still, as one White House adviser em- 
phasized, “This was more than just a get- 
ting-to-know-you state visit.” U.S. offi- 
cials, notably Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger, had criticized Begin’s deci- 
sions to destroy Iraq’s nuclear reactor and 
to bomb strongholds of the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization in civilian sections 
of Beirut. Begin in turn had sharply re- 
jected the criticism as unwarranted and 
unfair. But last week, as Reagan escorted 
Begin toward his seat for the first White 
House meeting, Begin dramatically broke 
away. “Mr. Prime Minister.” Reagan 
called out, “your seat is over here.” Begin 
strode up to a startled Weinberger, thrust 
out his hand and shook Weinberger’s 
warmly in an implicit apology. Through- 
out the talks, the Israeli air strikes were 
never mentioned. Explained Secretary of 
State Alexander Haig: “We viewed these 


| as circumstances that are behind us.” 


| 
| 
| oO ne circumstance that lies ahead is the 


Reagan Administration's decision to 
sell five AWACS radar intelligence-gath- 
ering aircraft and other advanced air 
weaponry to Saudi Arabia. Begin stated 
his objections to the sale in detail to Rea- 
gan, arguing that the sale posed a clear 
“danger” to Israel. “We are not fright- 
ened by AWACS,”” Begin told Reagan, “but 
we are worried about them.” Still, he fol- 
lowed the advice of aides not to raise a 
public ruckus in the U.S. about the sale, 
since an all-out fight would look bad if 
Congress does not act to block the deal 

Still, if the sale goes through, Israel 
will not take it lightly. TIME has learned 
that the Israeli air force recently made at 
least two reconnaissance flights over Sau- 
di Arabia to gather photographic intel- 
ligence that would be helpful if it ever 
feels the need to shoot down the AWACS 
Warned one Israeli official: “I feel sorry 
for Saudi Arabia. They are making them- 
selves a dangerous target. Israel cannot 
take chances with the AWACS.” 

The most tangible result of the talks 





Begin with Sharon, left, and Yitzhak Shamir 
More than a getting-to-know-you visit | 
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was a decision to formalize and strength- 
en the strategic alliance of the U.S. and Is- 
rael against any Soviet military moves in 
the Middle East. Top advisers to both 
Reagan and Begin, including hawkish 
Defense Minister Ariel Sharon, began to 
work out the details of the new coopera- 
tion after the summit meeting ended. Any 
agreement will probably include the pre- 
positioning of medical supplies in Israel 
for U.S. forces, making any emergency 
move easier; joint U.S.-Israeli naval exer- 
cises; and increased access by Israel to 
US. military intelligence. Also under con- 
sideration was the possible use of Haifa as 
a base for U.S. naval forces. Well aware 
that moderate Arab states will be less than 
pleased by closer U.S.-Israeli military ties, 
Secretary Haig stressed that this relation- 
ship was “parallel to the kind of things po- 
tentially available to them at some point.” 
At week’s end a senior Defense Depart- 
ment official said that the new strategic 
relationship might be hindered if the 
AWACGS sale was rejected by Congress—an 
apparent signal to the Israelis that their 
American supporters should not try to 
lobby too hard against the deal. 

In their talks, Reagan and Haig ap- 
parently won no concessions from the Is- 
raelis, even though they pressed Begin to 
seek progress in reaching an agreement 
with Egypt on autonomy for the 1.3 mil- 
lion Palestinian inhabitants of the West 
Bank and Gaza. Haig suggested a dead- 
line of next April 25 for completion of the 
autonomy talks, which are to resume later 
this month in Cairo. By April, if all goes 
well, Egypt will have got back all of the Si- 
nai Peninsula, seized by Israel during the 
1967 Six-Day War. Some U.S. officials 
fear that Egyptian President Anwar Sadat 
may lose interest in further talks with Is- 
rael once he has achieved that goal. 

Begin apparently did not ease US. 
worries about his inflexibility on auton- 
omy issues. Before his arrival in Wash- 
ington, a State Department official 
warned that “we will not send a high- 
level envoy [to the autonomy talks] un- 
less Begin makes us feel it is worthwhile.” 
After the summit talks ended, Haig an- 
nounced that the U‘S. will be represented 
only by its ambassadors to Israel and 
Egypt at the first new round of the ne- 
gotiations. He said the U.S. might elevate 
its representation if there is progress on 
the unresolved procedural issues. 

As Begin’s trip neared its end, he con- 
tinued a persistent, gentle pressure to get 
Reagan to visit Jerusalem. Said Begin in 
a pointed farewell: “I do not say good- 
bye, Mr. President. I say next time, au re- 
voir in Jerusalem.” Reagan did not com- 
mit himself. Like all but a handful of the 
nations that still recognize Israel, the U.S. 
maintains its embassy in Tel Aviv. A pres- 
idential visit to Jerusalem might put Rea- 
gan in the position of appearing to ac- 
cept Israeli sovereignty over the entire 
Holy City. And that would win the Pres- 
ident few friends elsewhere in the ever 
troubled Middle East. —8y&dMagnuson. 
Reported by David Aikman with Begin and 
Roberto Suro/Washington 
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Mysterious Peace Plan for Lebanon 


ne other sticky question was discussed by the Reagan and Begin teams dur- 
Oo ing the Prime Minister's visit: What to do about the competing military forc- 
es entrenched in various sections of war-shattered Lebanon? TIME has learned 
that a plan for resolving the Lebanese crisis has been a subject of debate among 
high officials in Israel. Its authorship is unclear—for quite plausible reasons. So 
deep are the animosities involved that the Israelis might reject out of hand any 
proposal made by the Palestine Liberation Organization or its Syrian allies; the 
Palestinians and Syrians will have no truck with anything that originates in Je- 
rusalem. Israeli sources claimed that the plan had been proposed by Philip 
Habib, the special U.S. envoy to the Middle East. American diplomats insist 
that the U.S. has not put forward a comprehensive proposal. As outlined by Is- 
raeli officials, perhaps as a trial balloon they hope to shoot down, the plan in- 
volves three stages of diplomatic and military movements: 
> Saudi Arabia would take the lead in getting an Arab League committee to 

agree that the plan should 
be pursued. Then the heavy 
artillery now manned in 
southern Lebanon by Pal- 
| estinian guerrillas, as well 
} as by the Israeli army, 
would be withdrawn from 
all points south of the Li- 
tani River. 
> The Palestinian forces 
would withdraw from their 
} enclave around the coastal 
city of Tyre, and also reduce 
their guerrilla strength from 
a current level of about 700 
to 200 in the region south 
of the Litani River that is 
controlled by UNIFIL (Unit- 
| ed Nations Interim Force in 
Lebanon). At the same 
time, Israel would remove 
all of its troops from the 
area controlled by Major 
Sa’ad Haddad’s Christian 
~ militia, which has been 
working closely with the Is- 
raclis. Lebanese government forces would be allowed to take over this area and 
would absorb Haddad’s fighters. 
> Finally, Syrian forces would withdraw from all parts of Lebanon except the 
Bekaa Valley, where Syrian antiaircraft missiles were installed last April. At 
the same time U.N. troops would supervise the removal of all heavy weapons, in- 
cluding the Syrian missiles, from points south of the Zahrani River, which cuts 
across southern Lebanon north and west of the Litani. At this point, Israeli and 
Lebanese officials would begin talks on how to make the recent cease-fire a last- 
ing one and how to prevent border violations. 

One right-wing Christian commander, Bashir Gemayel of the Phalangists, se- 
cretly visited Israel before Begin departed for the U.S. and then announced that 
he had officially dissociated himself from Israel. There was no public Israeli com- 
plaint. This could be a first step in carrying out one goal of the plan: ending Is- 
rael’s active support of the Christian forces in their struggle against the Syrians, 
Palestinians and leftist Lebanese Muslims. 

Israeli officials complain that the plan, as they understand it, is flawed, 
since it does not call for a complete Syrian withdrawal from Lebanon and 
leaves some Palestinian artillery in place north of the Litani. Some U.S. officials 
in the Middle East, who profess to have no knowledge of the proposals, viewed 
the leaks from Israel about the plan as a clever disinformation ploy. Moreover, 
they argued, neither Haddad nor P.L.O. Chief Yasser Arafat would ever agree 
to such a withdrawal of their forces. There is widespread skepticism, moreover, 
that the Lebanese government army is effectual enough to be trusted with con- 
trol of southern Lebanon. And many experts doubt that Syria would agree to pull- 
ing back its missiles under any continuing public pressure from Israel. 

Still, the plan is no fiction. TIME has also learned that it has been circulated 
in detail, under tight security wraps, at United Nations headquarters in 
New York. 
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Here Comes La Judge 





6609 ov are among friends,” said Repub- 
lican Robert Dole of Kansas. Lest 
there was any doubt, the other 17 male 
members of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee hastened to reassure the woman 
sitting before them that perfect civility 
would mark what one called the “histor- 
ic occasion.” The courtliness displayed at 
last week’s confirmation hearings was so 
effusive that it seemed surprising that the 
green baize tablecloth had not been 
changed to pink, the better to honor Ar- 
izona’s Sandra Day O’Connor, 51, the first 
woman nominated to be a Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 

For her part, O'Connor smiled, 
primly crossed her ankles and pla- 
cated her inquisitors with plati- 
tudes: she was, she said, honored 
| by the nomination, a firm advocate 
of judicial restraint and a strong be- 
liever in the family as “the hope of 
the world and the strength of our 
country.” Introducing her husband 
of 29 years, John O'Connor, 51, a 
Phoenix lawyer who will follow her 
to Washington, and her three 
grown sons, Scott, Brian and Jay, 
she reassured those who might won- 
der if a woman can indeed have ev- 
erything: “My nomination to the 
Supreme Court has brought my own 
very close family even closer togeth- 
er.” Through three days of hearings, 
O'Connor retained total control of 
the proceedings. 

It is not often that presidential 
nominees to the nation’s highest 
court are turned down by the Sen- 
ate. Despite widespread approval of 
Reagan's choosing a woman for his 
first nominee, there was some or- 
ganized opposition from far-right 
activists who felt that O’Connor’s 
early support of the Equal Rights 
Amendment and her less-than-rig- 
id voting record on abortion was a 
“betrayal” of true-blue rightism. 









Heading toward the Supreme Court, with tea and sympathy 


Not that the questions were all that 
tough. Klieg lights and cameras bring out 
the senatorial urge to hear the satisfying 
sound of one’s own voice; the rambling in- 
quiries directed at O'Connor often seemed 
designed less to elucidate her judicial phi- 
losophy and qualifications than to give the 
questioner an opportunity to state one of 
his own pet political positions. Gracefully, 
but firmly, her tightly folded hands the 
only sign of nervousness, she easily field- 
ed the grounders and simply smiled as 
the line drives whistled past. Drawing 


Supreme Court Nominee O'Connor at confirmation hearing 





Taking no chances that the zealots 
might prevail, O'Connor was prob- 
ably the most thoroughly prepared nom- 
inee in history. Justice Department offi- 
cials say she spent much of the summer 
poring over large loose-leaf notebooks 
containing answers to potential questions, 
as well as transcripts of past confirmation 
hearings. After two days of mock hear- 
ings with Justice lawyers in Washington, 
the nominee relaxed a bit by whomping 
up a batch of tacos for her coaches in At- 
torney General William French Smith's 
| private kitchen. Escorted to the hearings 
on the impeccably conservative arms of 
Arizona’s Barry Goldwater and Judiciary 
Chairman Strom Thurmond of South 
Carolina, she had prepared answers to ev- 
ery conceivable question. 








“The judge is to interpret the law, not make it.” 


careful distinctions between her personal 
views and any possible legal applications, 
she politely insisted that it would be un- 
seemly and unethical to prejudge an issue 
that might come before the court by tak- 
ing a prior public position. Asked to dis- 
cuss her private meeting with President 
Reagan in July, she firmly refused: “I 
should not properly reveal the contents 
of that conversation. It was not his re- 
quest; that is my perception of what is 
proper.” 

Despite all that well-reasoned eva- 
siveness, a picture of O'Connor as she now 
is (predicting what donning Supreme 
Court robes will produce has historically 


proved a risky enterprise) emerged: cau- | Reported by Evan Thomas/Washington 


judge is to interpret the law, not make it. 





paviowumexexnenty SUpPOrts stricter bail laws, which 





tious, meticulous, conservative. A former 
state legislator and state judge, she repeat- 
edly stated her judicial philosophy: “I 


know well the difference between a leg- 
islator and a judge, and the role of the 


I do not believe it is the function of the ju- 
diciary to step in and change the law be- 
cause times have changed or because so- 
cial mores have changed.” 

O'Connor indicated support for the 
death penalty. Citing her own trial ex- 
perience, she suggested that she would 
favor a “good faith” exception to the ex- 
clusionary rule, allowing the use of ille- 
gally obtained evidence in trials if police 
did not realize they were violating an in- 
dividual’s right against unreasonable 
search and seizure. She also apparently 


would allow judges to weigh the 
“dangerousness” of the defendant 
before releasing him, but found lit- 
tle problem with the Miranda 
warning given to arrested suspects. 


oO: school busing, O’Connor 
cited childhood experiences: 
she herself found the round trip of 
75 miles to school from her par- 
ents’ ranch “very disturbing” and 
observed: “Busing is often not very 
beneficial to the child.” Pressed 
» over and over again for a repudi- 
’ ation of the Supreme Court's 1973 
Roe vs. Wade decision legalizing 
_ most abortions, she said: “For my- 
> self it is simply offensive.” But, 
the nominee added, “I'm over the 
hill. 'm not going to be pregnant 
again. It’s easy for me to say now.” 
She admitted that “the subject is 
a valid one for legislative action,” 
immediately adding, “subject to 
constitutional limitation or re- 
straint.” More than that, she 
apologized, it would be inappro- 
priate to say. An aide to Repub- 
lican John East of North Carolina 
grumbled, “You ask what ought 
to be, and she answers what is.” 
But it was precisely by skillfully 
limiting her answers only to what 
the law is that O'Connor won com- 
pliments from many Senators on 
her fortitude and graciousness. 

Between verbal triumphs in the hear- 
ing room, O’Connor was treated to en- 
tertainment appropriate to a new girl in 
town. Chairman Thurmond arranged a 
candlelit, flower-bedecked lunch of quail 
in the old Supreme Court chamber in the 
Capitol (“You think of everything,” said 
O'Connor). After the hearings closed, 
Thurmond’s wife held a tea in the nom- 
inee’s honor, jammed to the chandeliers 
with Washington women. Next week the 
White House expects its turn. Certain that 
the Senate will confirm the nomination, 
Reagan’s aides have scheduled a truly his- 
toric occasion, Justice O'Connor's swear- 
ing-in, for Sept. 24. —By Jane O'Reilly. 
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EVERYTHING YOU 
EVER BELIEVED 

ABOUT THE 

GOODNESS OF SOUP 


HAS JUST BEEN 
CONFIRMED. 
























If you're like most p 
ple, you may have alway 
pected that there was somethi 
especially wholesome about’ hot 
bow! of soup. Now your instincts ha 
just been proven to be a fact: Soup 
really is one of the most thoroughly 
nourishing, easily digestible foods you 
can eat. 


NUTRITION NEWS. 


Using data from one of the largest 
studies ever made on nutrition con- 
ducted by Government health agen- 
cies, experts from leading universities 
identified differences in people’s diets 
(published in“The American Journal 
of Clinical Nutrition”). It was found that 
soup Can be a significant part of a bal- 
anced, healthful diet. 

And when compared with other 
foods in a Nutrient Density Rating Sys- 
tem* used by nutritionists, many of the 
most popular soups score very high. In 
fact; some soups have more nutrients 


per calorie than other good foods. Like 
green beans, lettuce and corn. 


SOMETHING TO SLEEP ON. 


Let’s say you've come home from 
work too late to sit down to a big, 
heavy dinner. (A lot to digest isn’t the 
best thing to go to sleep on.) A bowl of 
soup before bed might just be what 


your body needs. And it's so digestible. 


And if, for example, that bow! of 
soup were Campbell's Vegetable Beef, 
you'd be giving yourself more vitamin 
Ain one serving than you'd get from 
nine eggs. 

And, calorie for calorie, as much 
protein as peanut butter. If it were 





© Campbell's Tomato Soup, 
you'd be getting the vita- 
" min C equivalent of half a 
- grapefruit. 
EATING MODERN. 


Everywhere, people are walking 
when they used to drive. Jogging 
when they used to walk. And because 
feeling good is looking good, people 
are paying more attention to getting 
more nutrition—with fewer calories. 

Soup is good for that, too. 

Many soups have more nutrients 
per calorie than lots of the foods peo- 
ple think are most healthy. So you can 
see that soup can play a very important 
part in a nutritionally balanced diet. 


SOUP IS GOOD FOOD. 


“Source; Hansen, R,G.; Wyse; B|\W; Sorenson, A.W.. The Nutritional Quality index of Foods, AVI Publishing Co., Inc., Westport, Conn. 1979 
Note— Mean value sources for. nutrient comparison: USDA Handbooks No. 8 and 456 and Campbell Soup Co 
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Once again, American technology rises to the original tires on your imported car with your 
occasion. Now you can buy a quality American _ exact metric size. Designed to replace them 
tire—from a leading American company— with the performance born of American 
that will fit your small imported car « computer technology. The Kelly Metric 
exactly. The Kelly Metric. A steel belted, Radial. The American tire for your 
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Draft Dodgers 


Ignoring Uncle Sam 








hen draft registration for 18-year- 

old men resumed in the summer of 
1980, after a five-year hiatus, more than 
3.5 million youths, or 93% of those el- 
igible, went to post offices and filled out 
Selective Service forms certifying their 
availability for military service. Since 
then, compliance with the law has gone 
downhill. In the first three months of 
this year, only 69% of those required to 
sign up did, even though the absence of 
a draft law means that they cannot be 
inducted into the armed services. That 
was considerably below the rate of com- 
pliance in 1973 and 1974, when antiwar 
feeling was still running high. Thus far 
about 600,000 men from the current crop 
of 18-year-olds have ignored their ob- 
ligation to register. 

Some military experts blame the Ad- 
ministration for the decline, arguing that 
President Reagan has yet to clarify 
whether or not he favors a draft to beef 
up the armed forces. Selective Service of- 
ficials say the main problem is youthful 
sloth. “There’s a procrastination factor in- 
volved,” says Assistant Director Brayton 
Harris. “I have a 17-year-old son, and I 
can’t even get the kid to put out the trash 
on time.” Others attribute it to ignorance. 
Since the passage of the new registration 
law (and a subsequent Supreme Court de- 
cision upholding the exemption of 
women), there has been little public dis- 
cussion of the draft. Officials believe that 
many youths are simply unaware that 
they must sign up during a 60-day period 
surrounding their 18th birthday. 

In fact, dodging draft registration is 
relatively easy. The Privacy Act of 1974 
prohibits the use of Social Security rec- 
ords to determine who is eligible. The Se- 
lective Service now takes action against 
alleged draft evaders only after receiving 
complaints from individuals that someone 
has failed to register. So far, the service 
has turned over to the Justice Department 
a mere 134 cases for possible prosecution. 
Registration evasion is a felony, with a 
maximum punishment of five years in 
prison and a $10,000 fine. 













































Te Selective Service is belatedly be- 
coming more aggressive in notifying 
eligible men. It bought a mailing list from 
a company that compiles the names of 
high school graduates and sent post cards 
to 1.2 million 17- and 18-year-olds. In the 
past week, it says it has seen an upsurge 
in registrations because of increased pub- 
licity. This fall Congress is expected to ap- 
prove a bill that would allow the search 
of Social Security files by computer to pro- 
duce a list of potential registrants. They, 
too, will receive a notification that even 
if Uncle Sam is still not sure he wants 
them, he wants to know where they are 
—just in case he makes up his mind. Py 
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The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 
eo 


Heresy from a Man of Action 


etired General Maxwell D. Taylor is an intellectual soldier who examines 

global trouble spots from the heights. His view of the struggle below goes 
far beyond armies. He sees U.S. national security concerns in terms of critical 
raw materials and the potential collisions of exploding populations as well as in 
numbers of tanks and planes. The author of The Uncertain Trumpet, which ques- 
tioned the doctrine of massive nuclear retaliation, sounds a compelling note in 
a plan for national strength that comes not only from scholarship but from a 
life of action. 

Asa US. Army captain, Taylor hiked the dusty plains of China in 1937 be- 
side “Vinegar Joe” Stilwell, studying the advance of the Japanese army. In the 
eerie nether light of 3 a.m. on June 6, 1944, Taylor—by then a brigadier general 
—fioated to earth behind Utah Beach in Normandy, gathered a handful of his 
men from the 101st Airborne Division and secured one of the causeways over 
which troops from the Allied armada would march onto mainland Europe. 
Later he served as Army Chief of Staff and Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs. Now, at 80, he is a guardian of the nation’s conscience. 

. Despite the budget snip- 
ping under way at the White 
House, Taylor fears that the 
Reagan Administration may 
yet launch an orgy of aimless 
military buying and building 
that will weaken us economi- 
cally. He worries about stock- 
piling mountains of weapons 
for a surprise nuclear salvo that 
is the least likely of conflicts. 
Meanwhile, the nation might 
be left unprepared for small, 
sharp fights that could paralyze 
us by cutting off oil or scarce 
minerals. Taylor notes that 
OPEC price increases shook the 
foundation of NATO and dimin- 
ished American power as 
much as some Soviet military 
improvements. 

Taylor would begin at the 
top by replacing the National Security Council with a national policy council that 
would chart our threats, interests and priorities on a broader scale. Such a body 
would include Cabinet officers and experts who would determine which prob- 
lems require military action and how much and where diplomacy should be 
sharpened and intensified. 

Spouting heresy in a mild and disarming manner, the wiry general doubts 
that we need the new MX missile system. He would exploit cruise missiles and 
hurry research to put future nuclear weapons on submarines. He would put no 
more American muscle into NATO, believing that if the Soviets decide to attack 
nations on the fringes of the Iron Curtain there is no way we can win. Our strat- 
egy must be to prevent such a move by raising the costs to their interests around 
the globe. Taylor argues that we need to take a closer look at the Kremlin’s 
strengths and weaknesses. Can the Soviets go on enlarging their immense mil- 
itary machine or might they, as Churchill once warned, be on the verge of killing 
themselves in getting strong? ” 

From his Massachusetts Avenue apartment, General Taylor can almost see 
the White House, where national security must be planned. Ronald Reagan and 
his advisers, he believes, should decide how to make major war too costly for any 
adversary and how we can best fight for our interests in limited conflicts. The 
President should then not worry so much about numbers of weapons as a measure 
of our security, Taylor insists. American spirit and economic health mean more. 

Maxwell Taylor still reads Clausewitz, the 19th century German strategist 
who defined war as an extension of politics by other means. Taylor has almost de- 
cided that the idea of “strategic war” is a misnomer foisted on us by academics 
who seem to dwell on the idea of the apocalypse. “Clausewitz says war is a way of 
getting something,” muses Taylor. “Strategic war destroys everything.” And that, 
says the old soldier decisively, is not war at all. 
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| Onan unemployment line in Detroit, nearly all the faces are black 


Goodbye to the Old Guard 
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The civil rights movement braces for an uncertain future 


Oo: two successive days last week, the 
civil rights movement lost, in differ- 
ent ways, two of its most prominent lead- 
ers. Roy Wilkins, who had served for 22 
years as executive director of the Nation- 
al Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People before retiring in 1977, 
died at 80. Then Vernon Jordan, 46, pres- 
ident of the National Urban League for 
the past ten years, announced at a New 
York news conference that he was resign- 


| ing to join the Dallas-based law firm of 








Akin, Gump, Strauss, Hauer and Feld. 
Jordan said that one of the firm’s part- 


| ners, former Democratic National Com- 


mittee Chairman Robert Strauss, had in- 
vited him to join the Washington office. 
By tireless travel and nonstop fund rais- 


| ing in corporate and government offices, 


the cigar-chomping Jordan has managed 
to double the Urban League's staff (now 
4,200) and quadruple its budget (now $150 
million, most of it for job training pro- 
grams). Said he: “I've always seen this as 
a ten-year job. It’s time for a change, per- 
sonally and institutionally.” Jordan insist- 
ed he has fully recovered from injuries 
sustained 16 months ago when he was shot 
by a sniper outside a Fort Wayne, Ind., 
motel. That incident did not influence his 
decision, he said, adding: “I’m not leav- 
ing the movement. I'm leaving the lead- 
ership. I won't run away from civil rights 
cases as a lawyer, but I won't be at the cut- 
ting edge.” 

The death of Wilkins and the resig- 
nation of Jordan came at a time of in- 
creasing demoralization and frustration 
within the civil rights movement. That 
once mighty coalition of black and white 
organizations captured the nation’s con- 
science and won an end to segregation in 





public accommodations, besides sweeping 
legal guarantees of civil rights and voting 
rights. Yet the movement has seen a sharp 
decline in political influence since the 
Reagan Administration took office, as 
well as a cooling of ardor for civil rights is- 
sues among the nation’s white majority. 
As the Rev. Joseph Lowery, president of 
the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, observes: “Many of our allies in 


| the 1960s now no longer offer support. 


Some are now among the most vicious op- 
ponents of affirmative action.” 

That growing callousness comes at a 
time when the average economic status of 
black Americans remains a national scan- 
dal. In 1980, average black family income 
was $15,806, as against $24,939 for whites. 


| Currently, the unemployment rate among 


blacks is nearly three times as great as 
that for whites: 16.2% vs. 
6.1%. Those disparities 
have worsened somewhat in 
the past decade, and for 
young people the gap is 
large indeed: a record 
50.7% of black teen-age 
workers were unemployed 
in August, in contrast with 
15.6% of white teen-agers. 

The Reagan Adminis- 
tration argues that the most 
effective way for govern- 
ment to address these prob- 
lems is by improving the 
overall performance of the 
economy. But Reagan’s 
spending cuts hit an array 
of programs—welfare, food 
stamps, school lunches, le- 
gal services—that have kept 
blacks and other minorities 








Urban League’s Vernon Jordan if we're asking for special 


from falling even further behind than they 
would have. And blacks predict that state 
governments, especially in the South, will 
slash health services and job training pro- 
grams once funds for such programs are 
turned over to the states via block grants. 
As Vernon Jordan put it in his final Ur- 
ban League Convention presidential ad- 
dress in July: “Black people don’t need 
to be told that government is on our backs 
because we know it has been by our side, 
helping to counterbalance the vicious rac- 
ism that deprived us of our lives. our lib- 
erty and our rights.” 


B: how to attract wider support for 
such views is perhaps the major ques- 
tion facing civil rights organizations. One 
reason the general public seems so indif- 
ferent to the black cause is the spreading 
economic pinch produced by inflation. 
Says Ira Glasser, executive director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union: “When 
the majority of middle-class people who 
have a right to think that they've made it 
begin to fear for the future of their chil- 
dren, it’s not a situation that leads people 
to be charitable to the plight of others.” 
Adds the Rev. Jesse Jackson, head of Chi- 
cago-based Operation PUSH: “It was eas- 
ier to organize a coalition when we were 
dealing with the economics of plenty.” 
Frequently, too, civil rights advocates 
bemoan the absence of a national spokes- 
man with the authority of a Roy Wilkins 
or the charisma of a Martin Luther King 
Jr. After polling 5,000 readers, the mag- 
azine Black Enterprise concluded in 1980 
that “over the last ten years, the absence 
of clear-cut leadership has been the sin- 
gle most noticeable handicap of the black 
struggle for equality.” In the poll, 30% 
said they felt Jesse Jackson speaks for | 
blacks generally, 20% named former | 
U.N. Ambassador Andrew Young, and 
10% cited Vernon Jordan. But no one was 
endorsed by even 50% of the readers. Says 
the Rev. Herbert Daughtry, head of the 
Brooklyn-based Black United Front: 
“We've known for a long time that the 
mass of black people have no confidence 
in these so-called leaders.” 
To Bayard Rustin, 71, | 
president of the A. Philip 
Randolph Educational 
Fund and a longtime move- 
ment theoretician, what is 
needed to put fire back in 
the civil rights movement 
is a broader focus—an ap- 
proach that may mean, 
surprisingly, that future 
leaders of the movement 
will not be predominantly 
black. Noting that whites 
below the poverty line out- 
number blacks by more 
than 2 to 1, Rustin says: “I 
do not think it is practical to 
separate the problems of 
black poverty from poverty 
as such. It makes it look as 
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privilege, unless we do it within the con- 
text of asking for the elimination of pov- 
erty for all.” As Rustin sees it, blacks may 
still have moral grievances rooted in the 


history of slavery, but politically speaking, | 


now that legal rights for blacks are fully 
enacted into law, he does not expect Con- 
gress to support measures for any single 
racial group. He explains: “The economic 
impact of the Reagan Administration is 
not directed toward blacks. We mustn't 
fear that. It is directed toward a class of 


must ask for is education, jobs, hospital 
care for an entire class of people. So new 
leadership that will emerge cannot just be 
a replacement for King, Jordan, Whitney 
Young and the others.” 

In fact, some view the lack of one or 
two dominant national leaders as a sign of 
progress. “It was a sign of the powerless- 
ness of black people that you could once 
name most black leaders in less than a 
minute,” says Eleanor Holmes Norton, 
former head of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission. She adds: 
“Now, a thousand flowers are blooming.” 
Indeed, with nearly 200 black mayors in 
the U.S., and rapid increases in the num- 
bers of black managers, doctors, lawyers 
and other professionals, the drive toward 
equality may be able to go forward in 
boardrooms and professional societies. 
Says Willie Brown, the speaker of Califor- 
nia’s state assembly: “ Now the politicians 
who are black are providing one aspect of 
black leadership, the religious community 
another, and the professional organiza- 
tions another. This adds up to even great- 
er institutional change than could ever 
have been brought about by a Martin Lu- 
ther King rally or a Roy Wilkins boycott.” 


people, the have-nots. Today, what you | 





Jordan echoed that mixture of confidence | 


and loneliness with which many Ameri- 
can blacks regard their future in the post- 
Wilkins, post-Jordan era. Said he: “I don’t 
think there is anything wrong with the 
black leadership in this country. I think 
there’s something wrong with the white 
leadership.” —By Kenneth M. Pierce. 


Reported by Dorothy Ferenbaugh/New York 
and Jeanne Saddler/Washington, with other 
U.S. bureaus 





The Rev. Jesse Jackson, founder of PUSH 
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toughness. He was among the last of a 


The backstage persuader in 1967 


He Overcame 


Roy Wilkins: 1901-1981 


oy Wilkins once described what he 

did for a living: “I work for Negroes.” 
An old-fashioned word, dignified and 
stubbornly cherished by an old-fashioned 
man of principle. In a lifetime dedicated 
to achieving full civil rights for black 
Americans, Wilkins was sustained by a 
determined optimism and a steady faith 
that “there are more people who want to 
do good than do evil.” He spent halfa cen- 
tury with the oldest, largest and most in- 
fluential civil rights organization, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, 22 of those years as ex- 
ecutive director. His “crowning glory,” he 
said, was the 1954 Supreme Court deci- 
sion Brown vs. Board of Education, which 
overturned the doctrine of separate but 
equal educational facilities. The case was 
planned by Wilkins and argued by 
Thurgood Marshall, then N.A.A.C.P 
special counsel and now a Supreme Court 
Justice. 

When he died last week in New York 
City at 80, Wilkins had been out of the 
public eye since his retirement from the 
N.A.A.C.P. in 1977. Overcome in his last 
years by age and ill health, he nonethe- 
less remained a revered figure among 
blacks and whites alike. Wilkins was a 
gentleman—patient, diplomatic, someone 
who considered it important to win 
friends for his cause. He believed, as ar- 
dently as any right-wing patriot, that 
America was a land of opportunity and 
justice that could, if one worked within 
the system, be opened to all. His tools 
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were education, court appeals, lobbying | 


and grass-roots organizing; his strength 
was a rare combination of persuasion and 


generation of civil rights leaders who 





pulled and tugged and cajoled the nation | 


through decades of change so profound 
that many young Americans cannot 
imagine, still less remember, what seg- 
regation was like. 

The grandson of a Mississippi slave, 
Wilkins was born Aug. 30, 1901, in St. 
Louis. His parents were both college grad- 
uates, his father an ordained minister who 
could find work only as a foreman in a 
brick kiln. When Roy Wilkins was four, 
his mother died of tuberculosis and he was 
sent to live with relatives in St. Paul. 
He grew up in a poor but integrated, pre- 
dominantly Scandinavian neighborhood, 
working his way through the University 
of Minnesota as a porter, dining-car wait- 
er and stockyard worker. 

After graduation in 1923, he became 
a reporter for the Kansas City Call, a lead- 
ing black weekly. There he met Aminda 
Badeau, who was to be his wife for 51 
years, and for the first ime became aware 
of “the magnitude of racial bias in the 


| U.S.” Schools, movies, restaurants, even 


drinking fountains were segregated. “It | 
was a slow accumulation of humiliations | 


and grievances,” he recalled. “Kansas 
City ate my heart out. It was a Jim Crow 
town through and through.” 

He could have returned to the rel- 
ative comfort of Minnesota. Instead, in 
1931 Wilkins joined the N.A.A.C.P. staff, 
at a time when lynching was still a threat 
in the U.S. “We had to provide physical 
security first,” he said. At great risk, he 
investigated brutal conditions in Missis- 
sippi delta labor camps, and his report 
prompted Congress to set up minimum 
standards and wages for all flood- 
control laborers. In 1934 he succeeded 
W.E.B. DuBois as editor of the N.A.A.C.P. 
magazine, the Crisis. 


rticulate, painstaking in his research, 

Wilkins mastered powerful argu- 
ments for unpopular positions and, more 
difficult, could translate them into public 
support. An adviser to Presidents, he led 
the fight to desegregate the armed forces, 
marched long before demonstrations were 
legal, and in 1963 initiated one of the first 
major lunch-counter sit-ins, in Jackson, 
Miss. When 250,000 people gathered on 
the Washington Mall, Martin Luther 
King Jr. captured the headlines with his 
fiery oratory, but Roy Wilkins was a key 
figure in organizing the march and in 
the backstage lobbying that ultimately 
achieved passage of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act. During the turmoil of the ’60s, young- 
er, more militant blacks assailed Wilkins 
as an Uncle Tom, and the N.A.A.C.P. as 
stodgy and middle class. Wilkins, true to 
his principles, denounced black separat- 
ism and violence as no less evil than seg- 
regation and lynching. “Black power,” he 
said, “can only mean black death.” 

Wilkins once commented that the two 
people he most admired in history were 
the black revolutionaries Harriet Tubman 
and Nat Turner. By remaining a peace- 
ful man of reason, Roy Wilkins well 
earned a place among his heroes. ol 
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Let the Buyers Beware 





| ike bulwarks along an abandoned 
| beach, federal regulations designed to 
protect the consumer are crumbling 
against the new tide of free-market eco- 
nomics championed by Ronald Reagan. 
| Most businessmen see the trend as a key 
to reviving the economy. But consumer 
activists see it as a catastrophe and are 
busily seeking ways to slow it. “Consum- 
ers are being ignored,” says Ralph Nader, 
patriarch of the movement. “This Admin- 
| istration is out to destroy the rule of law 
as it applies to corporations.” 

At the heart of the dispute is a gulf in 
philosophy as big as a couple of decades’ 
worth of Federal Registers. The Reagan 
Administration, committed to promoting 
economic recovery by, among other 
things, curtailing Government interven- 
tion, has brought a cost-vs.-benefit anal- 
ysis to consumer safeguards. Says James 
Miller, director of the President's Task 
Force on Regulatory Relief: “The ques- 
| tion is how to achieve legitimate goals at 
| the lowest possible cost. Regulations cost 
| a lot, and these costs are passed on to the 
| consumer.” Consumer activists, however, 

feel that the Administration, in its letting- 

go zeal, is jettisoning important regula- 
| tions that are the only way to protect the 

buyer in the marketplace, the worker on 
| the job and the citizen at home. Says Dr. 
Sidney Wolfe, executive director of the 
consumer lobbying group Public Citizen: 
“They want to take us back to the 19th 
century and let business regulate itself.” 

Both sides agree that what is crimp- 
ing the consumer movement most is ris- 
ing worries about broader economic prob- 
lems. Says President Reagan’s consumer 
adviser Virginia Knauer: “Inflation is the 
No. | consumer concern. It is what the 
election was all about.” Agrees 
Stephen Brobeck, executive di- 
rector of the Consumer Feder- 
ation of America: “We underes- 
timated people’s concern with 
their economic condition. The 
main issue for most people now 
is one of economic survival.” 

The President's task force 
on Government regulation last 
month chose 30 regulations, 
many of which affect the con- 
sumer, for review and possible 
elimination. Among them: strict 
standards that manufacturers 
must follow in testing the safety 
of pesticides; rules setting stan- 
dards for mobile homes: and reg- 
ulations controlling the market- 
ing of meat and poultry. Says 
Vice President George Bush 
“There is nothing in our ap- 
proach destined to diminish the 
quality of life. We're trying to 

find a balance that has not been 











| Consumer advocates retrench for hard times 





Ralph Nader still fighting 


found in previous rules.” In so doing. the 
Administration has changed the entire 
concept of the Federal Government as 
guarantor of four basic consumer rights 
—to be informed, to be protected from 
dangerous products, to choose goods and 
services freely, and to be heard—spelled 
out 20 years ago by President John Ken- 
nedy. Among the retreats from these prin- 
ciples this year: 


Buyers’ Information. Consumerists 


charge that the Administration is hypo- | businessmen feel are unduly costly. 


Swim 3430008 





critical in its claim to support a free- 
market economy because it has moved to 
restrict the flow of information needed for 
a truly free marketplace. The White 
House has canceled regulations that 
would have required industries to post a 
list of chemicals their workers are exposed 
to on the job, made drug firms spell out 
the possible risks of each medicine they 
sell, and now plans to cancel a regulation 
that would compel hotdog makers to note 
if their products contain ground bone. The 
Car Book, a popular 68-page pamphlet 
that lists the safety features and main- 
tenance costs of 81 U.S. and foreign au- 
tomobiles, is not being reprinted even 
though it is one of the most successful pub- 
lications ever offered by the Government 
(1.5 million copies distributed in one 
year). The book had been compiled each 
year by the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration, a whipping boy for 
conservatives because of its efforts to pro- 
mote airbags or other passive safety re- 
straints in cars; automobile companies 
have also objected to the comparative rat- 
ings of cars 


Safety Standards. The first victories won 
by Nader in the 1960s involved the set- 
ting of federal automobile safety stan- 
dards, some of which are now being rolled 
back. The Administration is reducing the 
collision speed at which a bumper must 
protect a car from 5 m.p.h. to 2.5 m.p.h. 
—a move consumer activists say will raise 
insurance rates and accident costs. De- 
spite a request by the Administration to 
delay its decision, the Supreme Court 
ruled last June that cost-benefit analyses 
cannot be required when setting federal 
health standards for the workplace. Nev- 
ertheless, the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration (OSHA) has had 
the number of its inspectors cut by 11%, | 
and the Administration is determined to 
relax many of the OSHA regulations that 





RODENT SHERSOW 


James Miller, the President's chief red-tape cutter 


“Regulations cost a lot, and these costs are passed on.” 
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Product Evaluation. The Ad- 
ministration has proposed elim- 
inating, or at least folding into 
the pro-business Commerce De- 
partment, the Consumer Prod- 
uct Safety Commission, which 
keeps watch over 15,000 prod- 
ucts. Congress saved the agency 
from dissolution in the Reagan 
budget, but reduced its alloca- 
tion by nearly 30% and decreed 
that new standards be issued 
only if the agency finds that vol- 
untary industry codes or warn- 
ing labels are wanting. Even 
then, Congress reserved for it- 
self the power to veto any pro- 
posed regulation. The crippled 
commission’s new head, Nancy 
Steorts, has called for an im- 
proved Government-business 
relationship. Says she: “Cooper- | 
ation with industry will replace 
the adversary relationship of the 
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New York State consumer protection 
board, says that the government is retreat- 
ing from taking action on some poten- 
tially harmful products like urea formal- 
dehyde, a home insulation component 
that is feared to be a possible carcinogen. 
Says she: “Formerly the CPSC would have 
banned it or mandated warning labels.” 


Regulation of Trade Practices. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission now makes cost- 
benefit analyses before issuing new rules. 
The Administration has also cut back 
on the funding and powers of the FTC’s 
antitrust division, which it had originally 
hoped to eliminate. As a result, the FTC 
has been less aggressive in opposing cor- 
porate mergers, a reversal that may be 
helping to fuel the recent rash of take- 
over bids. Last week an FTC official ruled 
that antitrust actions against the three 
largest cereal companies be dropped. The 
commission is also backing away from 
plans to regulate nonprescription drugs, 
require used-car dealers to issue war- 
ranties, and restrict advertising for sug- 
ared cereals and other products aimed 
| atchildren. 

The new attitude may travel overseas. 
The Administration is considering relax- 
ing regulations that require American ex- 
porters of products banned from use in 
the U.S. to provide detailed information 
to the importing country about the po- 
tential safety hazards. 

Deprived of a friend in the Admin- 
istration, consumer advocates say they 
will turn to the courts to protect their 
gains. In the past, it was usually industry 
that went to court to challenge govern- 
ment regulations. Now consumer groups 
will be the ones suing both the govern- 
ment and corporations to enforce com- 
pliance with the laws that can be pro- 
tected from repeal. The White House is 
trying to make such legal recourse more 
difficult. With the backing of congressio- 
nal conservatives, the Administration 
eliminated funding for the Legal Services 
Corporation from the 1982 budget bill. 
| One reason: to stop class-action suits 
brought on behalf of consumers. A fight 
is now under way in Congress to restore 
some of the funding. 

In fact, even business groups are con- 
cerned that the slackening of federal con- 
sumer protections, and the end of many 
product safety standards, will mean an in- 
crease in individual lawsuits, particularly 
in the area of product liability. Says Nash- 
ville Attorney James Neal, who repre- 
sented the Ford Motor Co. in damage suits 
resulting from the design of the firm’s Pin- 
to: * I don’t think there is anything un- 
fair in the concept of a national agency 
setting national standards for a product. 
I would hate to see the policing of in- 
dustries done through tort [personal in- 
jury] suits, because you get such mixed 
Signals through litigation.” 

Consumer activists are pursuing an- 
other avenue of recourse besides the 
courts. Adam Levin. director of the New 
Jersey commission on consumer affairs, 
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past.” Karen Burstein, chairman of the 


says that “the limelight has shifted from 
the Federal Government to the states.” 
His state, which has 78 local consumer 
| agencies, is among the most consumer- 
oriented. and the legislature has recently 
passed a bill limiting excessive medical 
fees. In New York, state funds were used 
to replace those cut from the federal En- 
ergy Department budget that pay for con- 
sumer advocates at utility hearings. The 
Wisconsin legislature set up a private cit- 
izen’s utility board to protect citizens’ in- 
terests. The group is authorized to include 
membership appeals with power compa- 
nies’ bills. And Massachusetts has banned 
urea formaldehyde insulation without 
waiting for federal agencies to act. 

But state-by-state action has its lim- 
its in policing product safety. Says Texas 
Consumer Protection Director David 
Bragg: “The expert time, the tests and 
the lab procedures required are far too ex- 
pensive for most states to take on. The 























ample, consumerists could hardly get 
committee hearings this year for their 
bills. and fought a rear-guard action to 
prevent weakening of existing laws. The 
budget signed into law this summer by 
Massachusetts Governor Edward King 
eliminates that state’s consumer council. 

For consumer activists there is some 
hope for a growing backlash among con- 
cerned citizens. Says Jim Hightower, pres- 
ident of the Texas Consumer Association: 
“As the establishment stiff-arms us, they 
build issues for us to run on. We have 
eager ears for the first time in years.” The 
Illinois Public Action Council, a coalition 
of 95 citizens’ groups, has formed a po- 
litical committee to elect sympathetic of- 
ficeholders. Minnesota Citizens Action, a 
statewide consumer organization, re- 
sponded to a cut in its federal funding by 
setting out to knock on every door in St. 
Paul, and many doors elsewhere, in a suc- 
cessful membership drive. 











| Firestone 500 case [in which 7.5 million 
radial tires were recalled for defects] is 
an example of an action too big for state 
government to handle.” Roberta Lynch, 
who helped lead an unsuccessful fight in 
the Illinois legislature for a workplace 
chemical warning regulation similar to 
the national rule canceled by OSHA, agrees 
that states can play only a selective role: 
“One reason OSHA was created was that 
states had the responsibility before and 
did not doa very good job.” 





l n addition, the states face the legal prob- 
lem of “pre-emption,” which limits 
| their right to pass statutes in areas that 
are already addressed by national laws. 
For example, courts have held that a strict 
| California consumer protection bill was 
pre-empted by a similar federal law, even 
though the federal version was weaker. 
Nor are most states inclined to buck 
the antiregulation trend. In Texas, for ex- 
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Like the environmentalists, consum- 
erists hope to parlay the backlash against 
Reagan's policies into increased contri- 
butions. Next week, for example, loyal- 
ists will gather in Washington to celebrate 
the tenth anniversary of Nader's Public 
Interest Research Groups and Public Cit- 
izen, These days, Nader has no qualms 
about trying to attract “fat cat” contrib- 
utors; the dinner will cost $1,000 a plate. 
The money will go for a new building from 
which the groups can fight a holding ac- 
tion, until the day consumer protection 
once again becomes a national priority. 
Nader, mellower and a bit grayer than in 
his days as a corporate Goliath slayer, is 
optimistic that the tide will again turn. 
Says he: “The Reagan Administration's 
approach will boomerang. The more they 
succeed, the more they assure their ul- 
timate failure.” — By Walter Isaacson. 
Reported by Hays Gorey/Washington, with 


other U.S, bureaus 
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Steps on the Roadto Realism _ 


One Democrat's formula for “New Liberalism” 


N othing stimulates an agonizing reap- 
praisal more than a devastating de- 
feat. The first liberal Democrat to emerge 
from the ashes of last November's elec- 
tion with a clearly reasoned answer to the 
question of “What now?” is Senator Paul 
Tsongas of Massachusetts. In a new book 
called The Road from Here (Knopf, 
$12.95), he argues that the hard realities 
facing the US. will force liberal mem- 
bers of his own party to abandon many 
of their cherished political assumptions. 
The son of emigrants from Greece, 
and a Republican himself until the mid- 
1960s, Tsongas abandoned some of his 
own New Deal assumptions well before 
Reagan's victory. The crux of Tsongas’ re- 
visionism was a rejection of the belief that 
government can solve all social problems 
with new programs, an acknowledgment 
that capital formation and _ business 
growth are important for a healthy econ- 
omy, and the realization that military re- 
solve and a hard-nosed foreign policy are 
necessary to counter the Soviet threat 
Tsongas, who was elected to the Senate 
in 1978, was singled out as a potential 
spokesman for the “new liberalism” af- 
ter a speech he made a year ago to the 
Americans for Democratic Action, a bas- 
tion of liberal purity. 
Criticism that he was merely reject- 
ing liberal values without offering a non- 
| conservative alternative prompted Tson- 





gas to expand his ideas into a book. He 
writes: “The core of this book is realism 
—nonideological, clear-eyed realism.” It 
is devoted to the analysis of eight salient 
“realities” that will determine America’s 
future: energy sources, Soviet aggressive- 
ness, economic growth rates, finite nat- 
ural resources, stirrings in the Third 
World, international trade, an over- 
burdened environment and 
On energy, for example, 
Tsongas argues that contin- 
ued reliance on a finite, di- 
minishing resource like oil is 
dangerous both to the econ- 
omy and to national security. 
Instead, he advocates greater 
use of nuclear power while 
trying to speed up the tran- 
sition to other, renewable 
forms of energy. He also con- 
tends that the antimilitarism 
of many American liberals, a 
legacy from the Viet Nam 
War, is outmoded in the face 


inflation, 


of the Soviet threat. The U.S., Senator Paul Tsongas 


Tsongas believes, must seek 
rough military equivalence with the 
U.S.S.R. while pursuing arms control ne- 
gotiations, taking care to avoid either ag- 
gravating or ignoring the Soviets’ aggres- 
sive tendencies, 

On economic issues, Tsongas sounds 











He says that traditional Democratic con- 
cerns, such as industrial safety and work- 
er’s rights, should take second place to 
insuring that the economy is performing 
well. Says he: “A stagnant economy is. 
by definition, illiberal.” Righting the 
economy, Tsongas argues, requires new 
incentives for savings and investment. He 
strongly opposes, however, Reagan’s 
supply-side theology on the ground that 
across-the-board tax cuts are inflationary 
because they will stimulate consumption 
rather than productivity. 

Not that Tsongas rejects all tradition- 
al liberalism. The years he spent in Ethi- 
opia and the West Indies as a Peace Corps 
volunteer helped shape his 
strong belief that American 
support of repressive author- 
itarian regimes will lead in- 
evitably to unrest and to med- 
dling by the Soviets and their 
clients. Tsongas’ hand- 
wringing concern about acid 
rain, the disposal of nuclear 
wastes and other threats to 
the environment (“We are 
treating Mother Earth like a 
giant garbage can’) is con- 

ventionally Naderistic. 
: The book’s major draw- 
back is that it leaves the read- 
er yearning for precisely what 
Tsongas avoids: a commanding and com- 
prehensive vision that goes beyond case- 
by-case solutions to current problems. 
What the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts has done is begin stepping off some 





| of the boundaries on the uncertain ter- 


a bit like the Republican he once was. | rain ofa new liberalism. a 
ah 
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Stranded straphangers marching across Brooklyn Bridge 























back to normal. 





Once More, with Aplomb 


N°; York, New York, a hell-uv-a town/ The Bronx is up 
but the Battery’s down. And so it seemed last Wednes- 
day, when the battery ran down again in Manhattan. This 
time the lights went out from the Battery to Wall Street 
through Greenwich Village and as far north as 42nd Street. 
The blackout came just before rush hour when a substation 
transformer exploded. On Wall Street, the looting was light- 
er than usual; the stock exchanges had to close early. The 
Streets around Macy’s and Gimbels were packed with evict- 
ed shoppers. Only the dead tired knew Brooklyn, as thou- 
sands of stranded straphangers hoofed across the bridge. 
Power was restored before the sun set over the Hudson. “It 
was an act of God,” pronounced Mayor Ed Koch, adding 
hastily, “Of course, anything God does is O.K. with me.” 

Oh, yes, that same day the U.S. Supreme Court affirmed 
a lower-court ruling halting New York’s mayoral primary, 
which was set to begin the next morning. The city had not re- 
ceived proper clearance from the Justice Department for a 
redistricting plan that is likely to reduce the percentage of 
minorities on the city council. 

The following day, an unemployed former Green Beret 
named John Carta dropped from a small plane, popped 
open a parachute, and landed safely amid startled tourists 
-*- | on top of the 110-story World Trade Center. The city was 
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Paint the 


Town Green. 


Tonight, do the town 
up right with these ~~ 
six refreshingly 
different cocktails. 

Then write us 
for our free recipe 
book, What to 
Make of Mido. 
And keep it handy 
when the sun goes 
down. 
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_ Midori Daiquiri 

© ss 1 07. Midori 
Y2 oz. White Rum 
loz. Sweet & Sour 
Mix. Blend and pour. 












Midori Rocks 
Pour Midori over ice, 
add a squeeze of lime. 


MiDORL —=” 


melon 





Midori Sour | oz. Midori 
2 oz. Sweet & Sour Mix - 


Blend and strain. 





Midori Colada 

2 oz. Midori 

1 oz. Rum, 6 oz. 
Pinta Colada Mix 
Mix in blender. 


Melonball 
2 oz. Midori 
1 oz. Banzai Vodka 
mer —? 
In a tall glass, add 
Es Midori and Vodka over 
OE, ice, Fill glass with 


See & orange juice and stir. 


_ Midori:The Original Melon Liqueur. 


Midori Cooler 

l oz. Midori 

2 oz. Club Soda 
Pour Midori into 
tall glass filled 
with ice. Add soda 


and stir. 





“My wife and Icould afford to build 
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this house on both our salaries. 


“Then she died” 


“Laurie’s job meant a great deal to this 
family. 

“With both of us working, it meant we could 
finally afford to give our kids a house to grow 
up in. A back yard to play in. And still be able 
to put some money away for the future. 

“Then Laurie died. 

“And suddenly, the things we worked so 
hard for together, I just can’t afford alone.” 


When a family depends on two incomes, it's 
important to protect them both. 


IT HELPS T 


That's why it helps to know someone with 
MONY. Mutual Of New York. 

At MONY, our agents are specially trained 
to help two-income families design life insur- 
ance programs based on their specific needs, 
obligations and lifestyle. 

In fact, our insurance professionals provide 
the expertise and personal service few insur- 
ance companies can deliver. 

So call someone with Mutual Of New York. 
Because whatever happens, it helps to know 
someone with 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 1740 Broadway New York, N.Y 10019 


KNOW 


SOMEONE WITH MONY. 


Gulf is van pooling. 






Because one van is worth 1,000 gallons. 


— 
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a © gas every 3 
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Every morning 3,204 Gulf 
employees who used to drive theit 
own cars to work now make the 
trip in vans. And the energy sav- 
ings are really amazing. 

With 12 people to a van mak- 
ing an average daily round trip of 
about 50 miles, we figure that 


each van, by replacing 6 cars, saves 


JO 33 CS 
® o 
1,000 gall ns of g isoline every 
35 working days 

With 267 employee-financed 
vans now operating at twenty-twe 
Gulf facilities, we save 7,629 gal 
lons of gasoline every working day! 
Of course, 
only Way ( julf conserves enerey 


We cut fuel consumption of ou 


t k-erruck fleet In st [8° ’ 
tank-truck fiec umost | o, and 
19 


in pooling isn’t the 


of our refineries by 2 compared 
to 1972 

Energy conservation is a tremen 
dous challenge, but we have to 
meet it if this country is ever t 
become le lependent on ex 
pensive imported oil in the future. 
It's only reasonable that Gulf, 
as one of America’s leading energy 
producers, should work just as 
hard 
energy savers 


We put together a how-to-do-it 





it being one of America’s 


booklet to make it easier for other 
companies to start van pr ling 
We'll be glad to send you a copy 
Just write to Gulf Oil Corporation, 
General Service Dept., RO. Bo» 
2001, Houston, Texas 77001. 


Gulf people: 
energy for tomorrow 
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dS Cardinal Cody, 73, has aroused 
passionate reactions ever since he was 
appointed Archbishop of Chicago in 1965. 
His detractors found him cold, arrogant 
and aloof, given to acting arbitrarily with- 
out consulting lower church officials. His 
supporters praised his generally strong 
record on civil rights and his relatively ef- 
ficient administration of the nation’s larg- 


est Roman Catholic archdiocese (2.4 
million members). 
But friends and foes alike were 





shocked by allegations last week that 
Cody diverted up to $1 million in tax- 
| free church funds to enrich a longtime 
| friend, Helen Dolan Wilson, 74. The Chi- 

cago Sun-Times, which had been inves- 

tigating Cody’s financial affairs for 18 
| months, splashed its findings across six 
pages. The newspaper reported, accurate- 
ly, that a U'S. grand jury is investigating 
the charges. It is the first time that a 
church official of Cody’s rank has ever 
been the subject of a federal investigation. 
“This is the biggest thing since the Chi- 
cago fire,” said a local lawyer. Cody prom- 
ised to respond “when all of the allega- 
tions, false and otherwise, have been made 
and clarified." He added: “When one is 
falsely accused, one wonders what is the 
reason.” 

No one around Cody was denying 
that he and Wilson have been close 
friends for decades. The two grew up to- 
gether in the same Irish Catholic neigh- 
borhood in St, Louis. Wilson’s father mar- 
ried Cody's aunt in 1913, and they have 
described themselves as “cousins.” Cody 
had helped Wilson obtain a clerical job 
in the St. Louis Archdiocese that she 
held for 25 years. She was a prominent 
guest at religious ceremonies in which 
Cody participated. She accompanied him 
to Rome for his 1967 induction into the 
College of Cardinals. 

According to the Sun-Times, Wilson 
has been able to accumulate a personal 
| fortune of $1 million despite her small sal- 
| ary and modest family circumstances. She 
was awarded only $50 a month in child 
support and $1 a month in alimony when 
she divorced her husband in 1939. Her 
work at the St. Louis Archdiocese, though 
secure, paid little, and her pension is less 
than $1,500 a year. Yet Wilson allegedly 
indulged a taste for furs and designer 
clothes and held an expensive country- 
club membership. In 1970 she built a 
$100,000 home in Boca Raton, Fla., since 
sold. The Cardinal is said to have paid 
Wilson a secret church salary of up to 
$11,500 during a six-year period from 
1969 to 1975 when she leased and fur- 
nished a luxury apartment on Chicago's 
Gold Coast. She now divides her time be- 
tween a $61,000 condominium in Boca 
Raton and a $500-a-month apartment in 
St. Louis. Informed of the newspaper's 
charges against her last week, Wilson 
called them “a vicious joke.” 











God and Mammon in Chicago 


Cardinal Cody’s finances are under investigation 








While Wilson was amassing her 
wealth, the Sun-Times said, Cody con- 
trolled two church accounts containing 
more than $1 million. The money was 
supposed to be used for donations to bish- 

| ops and priests for official visits to Chi- 
cago and to pay his household expenses. 
The accounts were never audited by the 
church because they were intended for use 
at Cody’s discretion. Cody is reported by 
the Sun-Times to have told associates that 
he paid for the Boca Raton home out of 
personal funds saved up over the years. 


Cody himself lives unostentatiously. 
Though his friendship with Wilson is 
common knowledge in ecclesiastical cir- 
cles, Cody told a Chicago columnist in 
1973: “I simply don’t have the time to 
have what you'd call a best friend or a 
close friend ... In my position as a re- 
ligious leader, there is no need for any 
best friends. Everyone is my friend.” 


ugene Kennedy, a Loyola University 

psychologist and former Chicago 
priest, describes Cody as “an old-fash- 
ioned prelate who had teethed on a ring 
of ambition. He climbed to the top of the 
largest Catholic diocese in the country just 
as its foundations began to swell and crack 
from the pressure of change.” Cody went 
to Chicago from New Orleans, where he 
was known as a liberal archbishop for 
boldly integrating its parochial schools. 
But his reputation soured in the 1970s, es- 
pecially when he closed four inner-city 
Chicago schools for economy reasons at 
the same time he spent $4 million for an 
elaborate closed-circuit church television 
network. He has resisted a Vatican- 





| paper’s interest in Cody's finances. 





encouraged trend to give priests and pa- 
rishioners more say in diocesan affairs. 
The archdiocese, meanwhile, has 
been conducting a vigorous attack against 
the Sun-Times ever since it learned of the 


Through its own publication, the Chica- 
go Catholic, the archdiocese accused the | 
Sun-Times of harassment and intimida- 
tion. In denying the charges against Cody 
last week, church leaders pointedly not- 
ed that the newspaper had editorially op- 
posed the U.S. Catholic hierarchy’s po- | 
sition against abortion and in favor of | 
government aid to parochial schools. | 
In Chicago, where scandals involving 
major figures are hardly uncommon, the 
case against Cody is already being called, | 
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The archbishop, left, and Helen Dolan Wilson with Pope Paul VI in Rome in June 1967 
Furs, country clubs and assets of $1 million on a small salary and a smaller pension. 





half jokingly, Godscam. But Cody is a sick 
man with a bad heart that requires near- 
ly constant medical attention. He is less 
than two years from the church’s custom- 
ary retirement age of 75 for bishops. The 
Vatican has so far refused to comment 
on the charges against Cody, though some 
church sources in Rome believe he has 
been the subject of an unfair campaign 
of vilification. Even if Cody is indicted, 
which would probably lead to his resig- 
nation as archbishop, it would be unusu- 
al if he lost the title of Cardinal, which is 
a personal honor, bestowed by the Pope, 
and almost never revoked 

At week’s end journalists were look- 
ing into other archdiocesan finances, in- 
cluding the purchase of insurance and 
pension plans through a St. Louis broker 
named David Wilson, who is Helen’s son. 
Cody's supporters, and even many of his 
enemies, were hoping that the charges 
against him were groundless and that the 
aging prelate would eventually be allowed 
to leave his post—not as he had held it, 
but quietly. —By Alexander L. Taylor iil. 
Reported by J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago 
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EGYPT 


World 





Democracy with a Bite 








Sadat cracks down hard on an unfocused but growing opposition 
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An angry President at his press conference: “I am facing fanaticism on both sides” 


4 n Egypt you will find an island 
of love, friendship and democra- 
cy—an open country with happy 
people who have hope for the fu- 
ture.”’ So said Anwar Sadat just two years 
ago. Today the President of Egypt might 
have trouble locating many knowledge- 
able Egyptians who would endorse so san- 
guine an assessment of the national life. 
Concerned by rising militancy among 
Islamic fundamentalists who object to his 
secular and pro-Western policies, Sadat 
has launched a crackdown on dissidents 
of all persuasions. Over the past two 
weeks, more than 1,600 of the regime's 
most vocal opponents—Islamic and 
Christian militants, political activists, 
lawyers, journalists, professors—have 
been rounded up and imprisoned, to stand 
26 


trial beginning this week. The charges: fo- 
menting sectarian sedition, undermining 
stability, or simply violating the measure 
Sadat pushed through last year, known 
as the “Law of Shame,” that makes it il- 
legal to propagate rumors damaging to 
the state. Fifteen religious societies have 
been disbanded, virtually all dissenting 
publications have been closed down, in- 
dependent mosques have been “nation- 
alized,” and Pope Shenouda III of the 
Coptic Christian Church has been exiled 
to a desert monastery. 

Sadat, with his usual candor, called 
the wave of arrests a “purge.” It was also 
one of the riskiest gambles he has taken 
during his eleven years in power. At first 
he seemed undaunted by the effect that 
the campaign might have on his reputa- 


ynnees 


tion abroad as a world statesman. But 
then he took the unusual step of summon- 
ing Egyptian and foreign journalists to his 
home village of Mit Abu el Kom to ex- 
plain his action. At the press conference 
Sadat declared: “I am facing fanaticism 
on both sides, and I am trying to remedy 
it.” Alluding to the rise of Islamic fun- 
damentalism in Iran that overthrew the 
Shah, Sadat insisted he faced no similar 
threat. Said he: “Don’t fear that we will 
have a Khomeini here.” He insisted that 
his government was based on democratic 
principles. “Democracy, when it bites, has 
fiercer claws than dictators” because “de- 
mocracy defends the mass population of 
the country.” 

When a US. reporter asked whether 
he had consulted President Reagan about 
the crackdown beforehand, Sadat rightly 
dismissed the question as impertinent, lat- 
er adding, in bitter jest: “In other times, I 
would have shot you, but it is democracy 
I am really suffering from as much as | 
am suffering from the opposition.” 

To prove his contention that he was 
supported by “99.99%” of Egypt's 43 mil- 


| lion people, Sadat hastily called a nation- 


wide referendum. As he had predicted, 
over 99% of the 11 million Egyptians who 
went to the polls endorsed Sadat’s call for 
“national unity.” 

Sadat had alleged in a weekend ad- 
dress following the arrests that an elab- 
orate conspiracy was under way aimed 
at undermining his authority. Sadat fears 
that his secular enemies are hoping to 
bring him down not by a coup (he firmly 
controls the army) or at the polls (where 
he seems invincible) but by fomenting 
trouble between the Muslim and Chris- 
tian communities in the hope of creating 
national chaos. In his speech, Sadat ac- 
cused both religious and political enemies 
of “conniving together” to exaggerate sev- 
eral recent incidents of unrest, including 
a domestic quarrel between a Muslim 
family and a Christian family last June 
that had led to three days of clashes and 
at least 17 deaths. The event itself was un- 
important, said Sadat, but was exploited 
by the regime’s religious opponents as well 
as two legal opposition groups. The na- 
tional security, declared Sadat, demanded 
the detention and trial of those who stirred 
up religious strife 

It quickly became obvious, however, 
that the President's targets were not lim- 
ited to those specific troublemakers. The 
net had simply been spread too wide for 
Sadat to argue that the campaign was any- 
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thing but an across-the-board attack on 
the opposition. Also rounded up by po- 
lice were a number of political figures and 
other notables—including Journalist Mo- 


hammed Heika! and the elderly head of | 


the now-defunct New Wafd Party, Fuad 
Seraged-Din—who obviously had no con- 
nection with the incident in June. At the 
end of his address, Sadat ordered the sus- 
pension of seven opposition publications 
and the transfer of 67 journalists from 
state-owned newspapers and broadcast- 
ing services to less sensitive posts. 

Then, to the surprise of his audience, 
Sadat declared that he had revoked a 1971 
presidential directive affirming Shenouda 
as the leader of Egypt's 6 million Coptic 
Christians, who form 14% of the popu- 
lation. Sadat accused Shenouda of failing 
to assist his government in quelling sec- 
tarian strife. Among the detainees were 
eight Coptic bishops, 13 priests and 125 al- 
leged lay activists, as well as 55 secular 
dissidents and intellectuals. 


ul the real target of Sadat’s sweep- 

ing clampdown is the Islamic fun- 

damentalists. who object to his ea- 

gerness to bring Western business 
into the country and to his dealings with 
the Israelis. Among the Muslims seized 
were Omar Telmissani, 75, head of the 
outlawed Muslim Brotherhood, and Dr. 
Hilmy Gazzar, leader of militant student 
groups, along with 28 of his lieutenants. 
Later, an additional 54 Islamic activists 
were arrested in Alexandria. 

A total of 40,000 independent 
mosques, which had operated without 
government supervision and were often 
the centers of denunciations of the Sadat 
regime, were “nationalized,” meaning 
that their imams (preachers) are to be re- 
placed by “enlightened.” government- 
sanctioned Islamic leaders. Complained 
one fundamentalist: “Every Muslim has 
his favorite sheik and his favorite mosque. 
How is he going to feel when he goes to 








pray on Friday and finds a government 
employee there instead?” 

Sadat was widely criticized abroad 
last week for demonstrating so vividly that 
Egypt is not a fully realized democracy 
—which of course it is not and has never 
been. Sadat has long dreamed of estab- 
lishing real democracy in Egypt, even 
though he has at times felt obliged to put 
security and order ahead of political free- 
dom. When he sees a threat to his regime 
building up, he does not hesitate to hit 
back hard. He did so in 1971 and again 


Villagers casting votes in the referendum _ 





| A storm on the “island of love.” 


in 1978, and he is doing so now against 
the threat, however unfocused it may be 
at present, of a Khomeini-style funda- 
mentalist revolt in the Cairo streets. 
Sadat’s current difficulties do not stem 
specifically from his country’s poverty, or 
the widening gap between the haves and 
have nots, or the astonishingly conspic- 
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uous consumption by the very rich, al- 
though these are all elements. It is rather 
that, in the face of a concatenation of 
problems, including the phenomenal rise 
of Islamic fervor in recent decades, Sa- 
dat badly needs another triumph to keep 
the disparate elements of opposition from 
coalescing into a critical mass. He became 
an instant hero in October 1973 when he 
sent his army across the Suez Canal to 
drive back the Israelis. He caught the pop- | 





| ular imagination again when he went to 








Jerusalem in 1977, and the following year 
when he signed the Camp David accords. 
The momentum of those accomplish- 
ments may continue, to some degree, until 
next April, when Egyptians will celebrate 
the final return of the Israeli-occupied Si- 
nai to their control. In the meantime, in- 
ternal pressure will mount on Sadat to 
demonstrate the validity of his policies to- 
ward Israel, preferably in the form of 
some sort of self-determination for the 
Palestinians on the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. Sadat is committed to this goal. 
“This is my fate,” he has told TIME Cor- 
respondent Wilton Wynn on several oc- | 
casions. “I have accepted my fate.” 

Sadat believes that this goal can be 
achieved only by direct influence from 
the U.S. As he is fond of saying, “In 
this game, the U.S. holds 95% of the 
cards.” Indeed, one explanation for the 
timing of Sadat’s crackdown is that he 
wanted President Reagan. in his talks 
with Prime Minister Begin, to press Is- 
rael to settle the Palestinian issue and 
thus strengthen Egypt’s position in the 
Arab world. The Reagan Administration, 


| in turn, realizes the importance of Sa- 


dat’s role in the region. Says one top 
State Department official: “Sadat is the 
keystone of our policies.’ Thus, however 
secure Sadat may appear to be al pres- 
ent, his continuing troubles are a call 
for haste — By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Nathaniel Harrison and Robert 
C. Wurmstedt/Cairo | 
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Back to the Fundamentals 


t is a phenomenon that has become startlingly visible over 
I the past year in Cairo, Along the city’s crowded side- 
walks, on university campuses and in offices, young Egyp- 
tian women who once wore the latest in Western fashion 
are turning to Islamic dress. Many of them cover their heads 
with either a long scarf or a knitted “helmet” that descends 
from the head to the shoulders. Others shield the entire 
face, leaving only two eye openings in the veil. Despite tem- 
peratures that commonly range up to 95° F, the women 
wear gloves and stockings. 

Males could increasingly be seen in flowing robes called 
gallabiya—that is, until the robes were forbidden by Presi- 
dent Sadat last week. Devout young Muslims also favor trim 
beards, which some men were hastily shaving to escape de- 
tection in the roundup of religious dissidents. By adopting 
these modes of traditional attire, young Egyptians are man- 
ifesting a new Islamic fervor that is symptomatic of the op- 
position to Sadat’s secular, pro-Western regime. 

Many of the young opponents of Sadat belong to a loose 





network of Islamic societies known as El Gamaa E] Islamia, 
which have become the predominant social and political 
force at the country’s universities. The dissidents are angered 
by their bleak job prospects after graduation and the fact that 
Sadat has opened the country to Western investment, prod- 
ucts and personnel. The young fundamentalists are active 
proselytizers, prodding conventional Muslim students to take 
Islam more seriously and disrupting “decadent” activities 
like dancing and coeducational parties. 

Ironically, it was Sadat who first encouraged the for- 
mation of the Islamic groups back in the early 1970s to coun- 
ter the influence of Marxists and other leftists on the cam- 
puses. Since then, however, the Islamic students have 
repeatedly clashed with his regime, notably over Egypt’s 
peace treaty with Israel and Sadat’s hospitality to the Shah 
of Iran last year. ar 

Many Egyptian officials believe that the sort of militant 
Islam now enjoying a renaissance is not sufficiently attrac- 
tive to the majority of Egyptians to pose a danger to Sadat’s 
rule. But observers caution that should the religious mil- 
itants ever link up with secular dissidents, they could prove 
to be a potent challenge indeed to the President. 
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POLAND 


Baiting the Soviet Bear 





t began innocuously enough with three 

days of mind-numbing procedural de- 
bates and dreary readings of committee 
reports, all about as interesting as the min- 
utes of the last PTA meeting. But on its 
fourth day, the national congress of the in- 
dependent Solidarity union federation 
suddenly erupted into a full-fledged po- 
litical convention, complete with floor 
fights, rousing speeches and foot-stomp- 
ing ovations. Before the 892 delegates had 
finished their work late last week, they 
fired off a volley of provocative resolu- 
tions that struck at the very heart of Com- 
munist authority—both at home and 
abroad. That action stirred TASS, the So- 
viet Union’s news agency, to charge that 
Solidarity was engaged in “an anti-social- 
ist and anti-Soviet orgy” and was prepar- 
ing for a seizure of power. 

First came a demand that the Polish 
parliament call a national referendum on 
the crucial issue of worker self-manage- 
ment. Under pressure from the union, the 
government had already put its own lim- 
ited proposal on the issue before parlia- 
ment. But Solidarity was now insisting on 
| a far more sweeping plan that would give 
local workers’ councils at most industrial 
enterprises broad decision-making pow- 
ers, including the right to choose their own 
plant managers. Should the legislators fail 
to call a referendum and instead enact 
the government bill, the union threatened 
to boycott the law and “carry out the re- 
forms in our own way.” 

There followed an even more auda- 
cious resolution calling on labor activists 








throughout the Soviet bloc to fight for | 


their own unions, just as the workers in 
Poland did when they formed Solidarity 
after a nationwide strike wave in August 
1980. The statement pledged Solidarity’s 
support to “those of you who have decid- 
ed to enter the difficult road of struggle for 
free and independent unions. We trust 
that our representatives can meet 
soon to share experiences.” That 
motion’s near unanimous passage 
sent a roar of applause echoing 
through the cavernous, flag-draped 
Olivia Sports Hall that housed the 
six-day convention in Gdansk. 

Finally, the delegates boldly 
turned political by calling for free 
elections to parliament and local 
legislative bodies instead of the 
present system of party-controlled 
candidacies. In effect, the vote was 
a demand for Western-style repre- 
sentative democracy. 

There were some limits to the 
delegates’ temerity: they rejected a 
proposal to delete from union stat- 
utes a key phrase recognizing the 
Communist Party’s “leading role” 











Solidarity calls for more union freedom around the bloc 





Walesa voting with fellow delegates 
“This will be my dictatorship.” 





expunging hardly seemed necessary. The 
convention had already challenged the 
party’s monopoly of economic control and 
political power. Moreover, the meeting 
had raised the specter of “counterrevo- 
lutionary” contagion in the Soviet bloc, 
which Moscow and its allies have feared 
since Poland's labor rebellion first began 
to acquire cohesion. 

The Soviets reacted to the Solidarity 
resolutions with an outburst of angry in- 
| vective. The appeal to the workers of 

Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, 
said TASS, was an “openly provocative and 
impudent” act engineered by “a whole 
| conglomeration of counterrevolutionaries 
| of every ilk, including agents of imperi- 
alist secret services, all who hate social- 
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ism and the people’s power in Poland.” 

But the strongest—and most ominous 
—Soviet condemnation of Solidarity’s 
actions was the release by TASS of a let- 
ter said to have been approved by over 
70,000 Soviet workers and addressed to 
their Polish brethren. The letter charged 
that Solidarity had discarded “all cam- 
ouflage” and was calling “directly for a 





4) counterrevolution.” The resolution urging 


workers to form their own unions was 
said to contain “nothing but malice to- 
ward socialism. Such provocations have 
always aroused anger and protest in the 
Soviet people. No other sentiments can 
be expected by those who raise their 
hands against a country and a heroic 
people to whom Poland and the leaders 
of Solidarity themselves owe _ their 
existence.” 

The Kremlin's tough talk was backed 
up by an impressive display of military 
might last week as some 100,000 troops 
staged war games in the western Soviet 
Union. Despite the scope of the exercis- 
es, U.S. experts did not believe that the op- 
eration, code-named West 81, presaged 
any imminent intervention in Poland 
{ n the face of this massive show of force, 

Solidarity’s advice to the workers of 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union that 
they have nothing to lose but their chains 
seemed to be no more than a bit of rhe- 
torical nose thumbing. There are few signs 
of labor activism in any other Warsaw 
Pact country, nor is Solidarity taking any 
concrete steps to help launch free unions 
elsewhere, More than anything, the dec- 
laration was a statement of principle. Said 


| Andrzej Gwiazda, Solidarity’s second in 


command: “The resolution was some- 
thing from deep in our hearts.” There is 
little likelihood, either, of any imminent 
popular agitation for democratic elections 
in Poland. 

But a real and dangerous battle is 
brewing over the issue of worker self-man- 
agement, for with it rides the question of 
who will control the nation’s economy. 
Blaming the country’s worsening econom- 
ic crisis on the blunders of central gov- 

s* ernment planning, Solidarity offi- 
cials and advisers claim that their 
self-management plan holds the 
only hope for national recovery 

—and they are determined to carry 

it out. As Andrzej Celinski, secre- 
. tary of Solidarity’s national coordi- 
nating committee, told the conven- 
tion last week: “It has become clear 
that we must take the improvement 
of [the economy] into our own 
hands.” 

Warsaw's authorities are equal- 
ly determined to resist the union’s 
far-reaching plan. Explains one 
worried government official: “This 
puts Solidarity up against the mid- 
dle ranks of the party bureaucracy. 
Control of the economy is all they 
have left. If they no longer control 
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my, they have no power at all. They will 


not retreat on this issue.” 

Still. there might be some grounds for 
compromise between the union and gov- 
ernment plans for self-management. Says 
Central Committee Ideologist Walery 
Namiotkiewicz: “A flexible attitude is 
needed here. There are some enterprises 
[such as industries related to national se- 
curity and defense] that can only be man- 
aged by the state because of what they 
produce. But for the vast majority the 
range of self-government is very large.” 

Even as the self-management resolu- 
tion was being passed, workers at the huge 
Katowice steelworks in the south voted 
that the state-appointed plant manager 
should be sacked and “carted off in a 
wheelbarrow” for suppressing publication 
of the local Solidarity newsletter. The gov- 
ernment contemptuously refused to com- 
ply. and it was unclear what actions the 
workers might take to enforce the vote. 

Just before Solidarity’s meeting, 
Union Chairman Lech Walesa said in an 
interview with the Cracow party daily 
that he was fed up with radicals trying to 
politicize the organization. Said he: “The 
truth is that when the tanks move in I 
will meet them first. They [the radicals] 
will escape, but I will not. What are they 
up to?” At the conference. Walesa took 











no part in the debates over the contro- 
versial resolutions. Sitting quietly in his 
front-row seat, chain-smoking cigarettes, 
the former electrician said it was “my turn 
to listen.” But he finally spoke up to op- 
pose a move to dismantle the centralized 
union power structure that he heads. 


tanding at the wooden lectern, be- 
neath the emblem of a silver Polish 
eagle and a crucifix, Walesa told the del- 
egates: “I am in the union to win battles 
| and not to lose them. But if we do not have 
a strong leadership, we shall be losing bat- 
tles.”” He added: “This will be my dictator- 
ship for the coming two years. When we 
have nothing, and are headed for a clash 
quite soon, we have to be hasty and some- 
what dictatorial.” Criticizing the dele- 
gates for their internal bickering, he said 
that some of them were acting “like a 
bunch of clowns.” 
Later the convention gave Walesa its 





“dictatorship” and keep the radicals in 
check, let alone carry out his strategy of 
undercutting them before Solidarity’s 
next meeting later this month, remains to 
be seen. Emboldened by the passage of 
last week's resolutions. the advocates of 
confrontation may ultimately seize con- 
trol of the fledgling labor movement, espe- 
cially if the country’s economic debacle 
drives frustrated Poles to the boiling point. 
Said one government official in Warsaw: 
“The hard-liners in Solidarity play into 
the hands of the hard-liners in the party 
and vice versa. | am very worried that 
they will get the confrontation they seem 
to want.” By Thomas A. Sancton. 
Reported by Richard Hornik/ Warsaw 
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endorsement, but whether he can run his | 
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More Martyrs, More Blood 








As his opposition grows, Khomeini urges his forces to fight on 


ometime on the night of Sept. 4, a con- 

tingent of heavily armed Islamic 
guards arrived at Evin Prison in north- 
west Tehran in a caravan of largely empty 
Jeeps and minibuses. As sleepy—and as- 
tonished—prison guards watched, the in- 
truders rounded up some 150 prisoners, 
many of whom had recently been incar- 
cerated for political crimes by the fun- 
damentalist courts of the beleaguered 
Khomeini regime. Corralled into groups 
of eight to ten, the prisoners were led out- 
side to the waiting vehicles. When some 
guards objected to the mysterious proce- 
dure, they were crisply told to mind their 
own business. 

TIME has learned through sources 
within the Khomeini regime that the pris- 
oners, including a number of teen-agers, 
were taken from Evin to unknown loca- 












































Ayatullah Khomeini, right, at a Cabinet meeting 


verse reactions both within Iran and 
abroad to the spate of killing have driven 


clandestine methods. 

In a radio address, Khomeini warned 
leaders of the fundamentalist Islamic Re- 
public Party that parliament was a likely 
target for bombing by insurrectionist forc- 
es, He then strove to assure Iranians that 
Iran is “the most stable country in the 
world.” After naming Ayatullah Moham- 
med Reza Mahdavi Kani, a former in- 
terior minister, as Prime Minister to re- 
place the assassinated Mohammed Javad 
Bahonar, the Imam intoned: “When a 
Prime Minister is assassinated, another 
is appointed the same day, and when a 
President is assassinated, another is elect- 
ed right on schedule.” 

Meanwhile, the Mujahedin and other 
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with only appointed Prime Minister Kani 








tions and murdered. Relatives of other ex- 
ecuted dissidents stumbled upon “mounds 
of untended bodies” at Behesht-e Zahra 
Cemetery, south of Tehran, and were able 
to identify some as the missing prisoners. 
SAVAK agents under the Shah once used 
the same cemetery as a dumping ground 
for their murdered victims, burying the 
bodies in unmarked graves. For the first 
time since Iran's clerical government took 
over in February 1979, the mass execu- 
tion was not announced with Khomeini’s 
customary boldness 

The secret massacre may signal a new 
phase of the Iranian revolution. Confront- 
ed by the growing power of the Muja- 
hedin-e Khalq (People’s Crusaders), who 
have assassinated some 200 officials and 
clerical leaders since June, Khomeini has 
responded with a campaign to round up 
and execute political enemies. The toll 
thus far: over 1.000 killed and 10,000 im- 
prisoned. Observers in Tehran believe ad- 








Falling back on the Shah’s tactics of secret killings and hidden burials. 


| anti-Khomeini forces attacked Islamic 
| guards in Tehran and elsewhere. The 
| guerrillas reportedly dragged five Islamic 
guards out of a Tehran shop and executed 
them on a street corner; they were also 
said to have killed 26 personal envoys of 
Khomeini in revolutionary courts around 
the country. In Tabriz, a man exploded a 
hand grenade strapped to his waist, kill- 
ing himself, Khomeini Aide Ayatullah 
Assadollah Madani and at least six others 
as they participated in noon prayers. At 
week’s end, for the first time since the 
ouster of President Abolhassan Banisadr, 
anti-Khomeini demonstrators took to the 
Streets to vent their anger. 

Broadcasting for the second time in 
three days, Khomeini threatened his op- 
ponents with “incessant sword strokes to 
the head” and exhorted his followers not 
to “shy away from martyrdom.” Said one 
source in close contact with the struggle in 
Iran: “Itisacivil warinall butname.” 





Khomeini’s forces to adopt the late Shah's 
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| NORTHERN IRELAND 


Uneasy Calm 


| —— 
| The hunger strike loses force 

| 

| 

| 





Ss ince an emaciated Bobby Sands died 
in Maze Prison near Belfast four 
months ago, nine other hunger strikers 
have starved themselves to death. Out- 
side the prison, some 50 persons have been 
killed in violent and emotional incidents 
generated by the battle of wills in the H- 
block section of the prison. The Provi- 
sional Irish Republican Army, which or- 
ganized the strike, gained a propaganda 
victory, attracted new recruits and got 
financial contributions from the U.S. But 
now that may be changing. Under in- 
creasing pressure from families of the pris- 
oners and the Roman Catholic Church 
—combined with the refusal of Britain’s 
government to grant the prisoners “po- 
litical” status—the hunger strikers’ cam- 
paign seems to be losing its momentum 
As Laurence McKeown, 24, neared 
death after 70 days of starvation, his fam 
ily last week asked authorities to take 


World 


measures to save him. Only two days be- 
fore, the relatives of Matthew Devlin, 31, 
stopped his fast after 46 days, when he 
had difficulty breathing. In all, four hun- 
ger strikers have been saved by their fam- 
ilies in the five weeks since the relatives 
of Patrick Quinn, 29, intervened when he 
was in a weakened state. So far. 
them has resumed his fast 

Although six prisoners continued to 
refuse food, the interventions by strikers’ 
families have damaged I.R.A. credibility 
and hurt the morale of H-block prison- 
ers. But the protest movement was dealt 
an even more severe blow last week when 
leaders of an I.R.A. offshoot organization, 
the paramilitary Irish National Libera- 
tion Army, refused “for the present” to 
allow more of its members to join the hun- 
ger strike. (Three of the 32 LN.L.A. pris- 
oners in H-block have died so far.) Said 
an LN.L.A. statement: “All of our prison- 
ers would be dead within six months. It 
is obvious now that the British govern- 
ment is being far more intransigent than 
we had expected.” 

Leading Catholic clergymen have 
been increasingly vocal in expressing 
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their misgivings about the wisdom of the 
hunger strike. Father Denis Faul, a chap- 
lain at Maze Prison, has called on the 
I.R.A. to end the fasts. The Most Rev. 
Cahal Daly, Bishop of Ardagh and Clon- 
macnoise in the Irish Republic, has con- 
demned the “sick charade of guns and 
volleys fired over dead bodies at funer- 
als.” After two young Protestant police of- 
ficers were killed last week by an L.R.A. 
land mine, Tomas Cardinal O’Fiaich, the 
Primate of All Ireland, declared: “This 
act must be called by its proper name of 
murder. I plead for an immediate end to 
this cruel and senseless carnage.” 

Last week the government of British 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher wel- 
comed “the decision of some prisoners or 
their families to end this distressing pro- 
test.” in the words of a British official. 
The hard-line position may have paid off 
for the moment. but the H-block crisis 
has further polarized Catholic and Prot- 
estant factions in Northern Ireland and 
revived anti-British feeling in the Irish 
Republic. Says Bishop Edward Daly of 
Derry: “Whether the hunger strike crum- 
bles or not, a lot has been lost.” a 
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Return of the Last Exile 


tgp lenvenidol ieee Diario 16,a Madrid daily, in joy- 
ous welcome. To the applause of hundreds who had 
gathered at Madrid’s Barajas Airport, Iberian Airlines Flight 
No. 952 touched down safely at 8:30 one morning last week 
with its priceless cargo. Stepping from the plane, Spanish 
Culture Minister Ifigo Cavero emotionally proclaimed: 
“The last exile has returned home today.” 

The jubilant occasion was the repatriation of Guernica, 
Pablo Picasso's stark protest against the savagery of war, 
which had come to symbolize Spanish hopes for democ- 
racy. Picasso had been commissioned by the Republican gov- 
ernment of Spain to paint the mural for the Spanish pa- 
vilion at the 1937 International Exhibition in Paris. The 





Spanish civil war had already begun, and when German 
bombers supporting General Francisco Franco’s fascist forc- 
es leveled the Basque town of Guernica, Picasso made the 
act the theme of the painting. After Franco’s forces won 
the war, Picasso—who never returned to Spain as a protest 
against the Franco dictatorship—decreed that Guernica not 
be delivered to Spain until “public liberties” had been re- 
stored. Picasso died in 1973, two years before Franco. 

In June, Picasso’s lawyer and heirs agreed that Spain 
was now sufficiently democratic to meet his wishes. Under 
tight security, the painting was transferred from New York's 
Museum of Modern Art, where it had hung since 1939, to 
Madrid’s Prado Museum. Ironically, one of the 20th cen- 
tury’s most passionate protests against violence will have to 
be protected by special bulletproof glass. Guernica will be for- 
mally unveiled on Oct. 25, the centenary of Picasso’s birth. 
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Here’ the score 
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| Ted Turner, President, Turner Broadcasting System 


came CHALLENGED THE NETWORKS WITH THE 24- HOUR 


“Cable News Network has won considerable 
sronking for its to cover live 
separ ten the major net- 
onan merely summarize in their evening 
news programs.” Now York Times 


age 
ss vane lause for its live cover 
senaues pote 42 Time Magazine 


“Just about 

tional story that 
summer was covered first—and often 
best—by CNN." By ffalo Evening News 


national and interna- 
broken since last 


“ makes it possible to g get news when- 
scr you would like it, not when the net- 
works would like you to have it” 


Seattle Times 





“CNN is producing serious. rot rks 


the NY Stock Exchange?’ y/q// S¢reet Journal 


85% OF CNN VIEWERS 
QUESTIONED PREFER 
CABLE NEWS NETWORK 
TO CBS, ABC OR NBC. 


a 85% 
CBS, NBC, ABC...6% 


CNN brings youmorenews, in greater depth, 
than allother TVnetworks combined. 


CNN gets rave reviews from critics and viewers. Cable 
viewers in Columbus, Ohio are able to press buttons and 
instantly express opinions on issues presented to them 
(QUBE). Recently, CNN viewers were asked if they 
preferred the news product of CNN or the other 3 net- 
works. CNN got 85% of the votes. 

CNN presents complete news stories and in-depth inter- 
views. Not just brief, sensationalized bits of news. It’s 
available to cable companies everywhere. If you don’t 
have CNN, you're missing plenty. 


If you want CNN 
dontact your 
cable operator. 














MADE IT WORK. ‘ hicago Tribune 


hile the other networks 


pes CES : 
Pinyedcariogns CRN did of Pick up the phone and call 


your local cable operator to- 
day. Or write him a letter. Or 
put a note on your next bill. | 
Just let him know now that 
you’ve been without Cable 
News Network long enough. 
MME TE. 


“If you want to know the difference be- 
tween traditional TV and the potential of 
cable, table. all you have to do is tune in CNN: 


Los Angeles Times 

ra been news program serv- 
Preparer oeortonee” N :” National Cable 
Television Association Awards, 1981 


“The three networks were on the air with 





but it was...Cable 
News Network that I found beset most in- 
from the 
San Francisco Chronicle CABLE NEWS NETWORK 
re: Attempt on life of Pope John Paul tices bcaduitataie 














CHINA 





World 


Let a Hundred Flowers Wilt 





he charges ring disturbingly of the 
past: “Brazenly opposing the party's 
leadership, deviating from the orbit of so- 


dent, bourgeois way of life in the West,” 
These and similar superheated phrases 
appearing in the Chinese press these days 
recall the years when the late Mao Tse- 
tung carried out his frenzied and reckless 
campaigns for ideological purity in Chi- 
na. Though the more moderate 
post-Mao leadership in Peking 
had repeatedly promised not to 
resume such repression, the of- 
ficial press has recently bristled 
with attacks on people who are 
said to hold “corrosive, erro- 
neous ideas” and to fan “aim- 
less, evil winds.” Having lived 
through the Cultural Revolu- 
tion of 1966-1976 and other 
waves of terror against individ- 
ualism, many Chinese are 
bracing themselves for a new 
political campaign designed to 
impose obedience to the Com- 
munist Party’s dictates. 

It was Deputy Party Chair- 
man Deng Xiaoping, China's 
most powerful leader, who had 
permitted a modicum of dis- 
sent in the late 1970s, much as 
Mao had launched his short- 
lived “Let a Hundred Flowers 
Bloom” movement in 1957. 
Now Deng too has had second 
thoughts about the first faint 
burgeonings of freedom he in- 
spired. Lately Deng has com- & 
plained that the relative relax- 
ation of recent years has led 
toa host of “unhealthy tenden- 
cies.” most notably in literature 
and art. The press has referred 
darkly to the emergence of an 
artistic “counterculture” and complained 
of stories and plays that “propagate pes- 
simism, nihilism and ultraindividualism,” 
meaning in Deng’s words, “opposition to 
the leadership of the party.” In the spring, 
Bai Hua, a well-known writer, was vi- 
ciously attacked by the Liberation Army 
Daily for a screenplay called Bitter Love 
that, the paper charged, showed “hatred 
for our party and our socialist mother- 
land.” More ominously, say Chinese 
sources, Deng has named at least ten writ- 
ers who will be singled out in the months 
ahead as targets of a national campaign 
of “criticism and self-criticism.” 

Even Chinese leaders, like Deng him- 
self, have stressed that the current cam- 
paign will produce nothing like the sweep- 
ing repression of the past, when tens of 
thousands were indiscriminately shipped 
off to labor camps or killed. Nor does it 
seem that China's leaders are preparing 
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cialism, desiring and envying the deca- | 











After allowing stirrings of protest, the government turns tough 


to impose anything like the absolute uni- 
formity in literature and art that was or- 
dained during the Cultural Revolution, 
But the new crackdown has had a damp- 
ening effect on many writers and artists 
who had been hoping that the govern- 
ment would allow ever greater degrees of 
free expression. 

The repression began early this year 
when the Communist Party embarked on 
a no-nonsense effort to crush the stubborn 
remains of the “democracy movement” 
that had flourished in 1978 and 1979. 
Most of the activities, particularly putting 
up posters on Peking’s “democracy wall,” 
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they have been pretty successful.” 
The result has been a series of ar- 
rests, mostly of underground editors who 
had persisted in publishing. One such | 
paper was Responsibility, published by 
the rather grandly titled National Fed- 
eration of Unofficial Publications. When | 
a group of ten federation members from | 
various cities assembled in Peking last 
April to discuss strategy, they were 
nabbed by police. Among the seized was 
Xu Wenli, 36, a railway electrician who 
had edited the April 5th Forum and was 
one of the democracy movement's most 
articulate spokesmen. Neither Xu nor 
any of the others has been seen or heard | 
from. In the weeks that followed that | 
roundup, provincial police swept down 
on various other editors outside Peking, | 
putting an estimated 50 of them in- 
to custody. The government has con- 








ihusTRaTiON FoR Time sy oavio suren tinued to arrest other activists. 


In recent months there 
have been few new arrests, but 
the general mood of the gov- 
ernment is hardly one of toler- 
ance. The party leadership em- 
barked on a series of programs 
that are menacing reminders | 
of the dangers of departing 
from ideological orthodoxy. 
For example, after a long peri- 
od of neglect, political study 
sessions have once again be- 
come mandatory in schools, of- 
fices and factories. This month 
foreign correspondents in Pe- 
king were warned by a high- 
ranking official in the Foreign 
Ministry against giving favor- 
able coverage to dissidents. 

Much of this new stress on 
ideology and discipline has 
puzzled analysts who expected 
a period of relaxation to follow 
the harsh crackdown earlier 
this year. One possible expla- 
nation for the campaign is the 
leaders’ concern that any 
= slackness could produce the 








had already been banned by the party in 
1980. Several of the liberals’ most articu- 
late spokesmen were arrested that year, 
including Liu Qing, deputy editor of the 
most widely circulated underground jour- 
nal, April Sth Forum. 


his year China's leaders set out to 

stamp out the more than 50 small un- 
derground journals that had blossomed 
during the movement's headier days, 
Though the journals were crudely mim- 
eographed publications with readerships 
of at most a few hundred each, they 
were formally banned by the Party 
Central Committee in February. “The 
conservatives in the military and in the 
security apparatus just couldn't stand the 
underground papers.” says one diplomat 
who is based in Peking. “They were 
determined to eradicate the dissident 
movement once and for all and, in this, 





kind of discontent that erupted 
during the heyday of the democracy 
movement of 1978-1979. Another expla- 
nation postulates a political compromise 
between Deng and more conservative 
law-and-order forces within the party. 
Some analysts speculate that Deng wants 
to show party hard-liners he is not soft on 
dissent so they will go along with his ideo- 
logical heresy of allowing greater partici- 
pation by foreign capitalists in the 
country’s economy and his effort to weed 
out old, incompetent Maoists from the 
bureaucracy. 

Meanwhile, the country’s disappoint- 
ed artists and intellectuals will have to 
wait for better times to come. They will 
scarcely be encouraged by reading Chi- 
na’s new constitution, which guarantees 
the right of free speech, of publication 
and of assembly—all freedoms that have 
been victims of the regime’s new tough 
policies. By Richard Bernstein/Peking 
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A Voice from Peking’s Gulag 





Jailed without a trial, a dissenter describes his ordeal 


One of the early victims of the current 
Chinese drive to crush dissent was Liu 
Qing, deputy editor of the April Sth Fo- 
rum, the most widely respected of the un- 
official journals that sprang up during the 
ill-fated democracy movement of 1978-79. 
A copy of Liu's account of how he chal- 
lenged China’s legal system and what hap- 
pened to him afterward was recently smug- 
gled out of the labor camp and obtained 
by TIME. Some excerpts: 


hen Ren Wanding [head of the Chi- 

nese Human Rights League], Wei 
Jingsheng, Fu Yuehua, Chen Lu, Zhang 
Wenhe and others were arrested in March 
1979, the event was followed closely by 
the Chinese and foreign press. Why this 
concern about the fate of a few ordinary 
Chinese citizens? It is because the ar- 
rests had created a cold March wind 
that was blowing across the Chinese po- 
litical horizon. 

Wei Jingsheng had violated the law 
against divulging secrets, but the court 
convicted him of two other more serious 
crimes and sentenced him to 15 years’ 
imprisonment and a loss of his political 
rights for three years. This kind of harsh 
judgment is a mockery of the Chinese 
judicial system, and it is a warning to 
everyone to be very cautious in speak- 
ing one’s mind. Real liberation of 
thought and true freedom of expression 
must wait until man is willing to strug- 
gle for them. 


Liu took on the job of spreading the 
word about Wei’s unjust punishment. 
1 had not pointed out this unfairness,” he 
writes, “I would have had to be either a cow- 
ard or the worst kind of human being.” 
On Nov. 11, 1979, Liu went to “democracy 
wall” in Peking to sell some of the 1,000 
copies of the Wei trial transcript he had 
mimeographed. Agents of China's secret 
police, the Public Security Bureau (PSB) 
arrested some of the buyers. Liu then went 
to the PSB headquarters in Peking to seek 
redress for them. 





I was confident that what I did was 
all legal and that the PSB had no legal 
basis to defend its arrests. After seriously 
thinking things over, I decided that I must 
never retreat. Those who enforce law 
must have respect for the law. 

My insistence on the law and on le- 
gality enraged the PSB_ interrogators. 
Finally one of them said angrily: “Now 
that you are here, you don’t have to an- 
swer our questions, But as long as you re- 
| fuse to answer our questions, you'll never 
| be allowed to leave.” 

I reminded them that detaining me 
without proper papers was illegal, and 
that I had no intention of submitting to il- 
legal detention 

Their reply: “This is the office of the 
dictatorship.” 
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Without a trial, Liu was detained for 
more than six months in prison, where, 
still insisting upon his innocence, still de- 
manding that the authorities observe their 
own laws, he was held in solitary confine- 
ment for over five months. “Even for real 
criminals,” he notes, “solitary confinement 
is illegal.” 


The period of my solitary confinement 
was not long and naturally it has not af- 
fected me very seriously. But changes are 
already noticeable. One day, I noticed a 
lot of loose hair on my sheet. When I 
looked at myself in the small mirror on the 
cell door I discovered that part of my head 
is already bald. The dampness and cold- 
ness in the cell, plus my habit of curling up 
in a corner for long periods must have 
been the cause of my swollen left foot 








guards were friendly to him, but others 
came to take him away. 


When I was brought back to the small 
cell my body was covered with blue 
wounds from the beating. I had been 
forced to wear a heavy gas mask that 
made it very hard for me to breathe, and 
I was laden with a heavy chain cutting 
into my flesh 

I met Zhang Wenhe, a founding mem- 
ber of the Chinese Human Rights League. 
Like me, Zhang also behaved badly in 
prison—constantly protesting and argu- 
ing with the guards. Consequently he also 
suffered more. He was forced to wear 
chains for several consecutive months, 
which gave him much pain and trouble 
whenever he tried to eat, go to the toilet or 
sleep. He was also forced to wear such 
headgear as a gas mask or a tank helmet 
after being cruelly beaten several times. 
His cell was close to mine. We were often 
let out of our cells at about the same time. | 
By deliberately slowing down our steps we 
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Liu Qing looking on as a friend copies Wei’s trial transcript that led to the arrests 





“True freedom of expression must wait until man is willing to struggle for it.” 


which still gives me pain. My near-sight- 
edness has considerably worsened. I start- 
ed to talk to myself, sometimes loudly, de- 
baling with an imaginary opponent. | also 
try to recall some mathematical or phys- 
ical problems and do exercises against the 
wall. Please don’t laugh at me. I think a 
lot about my mother, worrying about the 
anxiety I have brought her in her old age 
This makes me very sorrowful. I looked 
through a broken window in the toilet and 
saw a small patch of grassy ground near 
the foot of the high wall. The green blades 
appeared to have just emerged from the 
dark muddy soil. I was suddenly overcome 
by a strong desire—I wanted to get out 
and be closer to the grass! 


Liu tells of how the PSB interrogators 
promised him he would be released if he 
would only confess to his crime of “vio- 
lating the administration of public secu- 
rity.” When Liu was allowed out of soli- 
tary, his sympathetic fellow prisoners gave 
him baths and mended his clothes. Some 
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| case you may regard this material as a 


sometimes would get a chance to shake 
hands and to exchange a few words 


On July 21, 1980, still without having 
been tried, Liu was taken to a “labor re- 


form camp” called Lianhua Temple in 


Hua County, Shaanxi province. Liu is 
scheduled to remain in the labor camp un- 
til November 1981. Liu evidently wanted 
the account of his ordeal to be sent to ma- 
jor Chinese newspapers and to Deng Xiao- 
ping and other Peking leaders. “Dare you 
publish it?” Liu asks in a letter to the ed- 
itors. “Judging by my limited wisdom, | be- 
lieve I need not wait for the answer. In any | 


small gift from me that may entertain you 
during your leisure hours.” In the 200-page 
account, Liu has a message for China's 
leaders. He asks for a public trial but ac- 
knowledges that officials have the power to 
ignore the law and punish him. “In any 
event,” says Liu, “lam a little bird hay- 
ing fallen into your cage, and have no 
choice.” fe 
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The computer didnt doit. 





Computers can’t commit crimes. 

But they can be misused. 

That concerns us at IBM, and it should concern anyone involved 
with computers today. Because keeping computers secure is the 
responsibility of everyone who uses and manages them. 
| At IBM. we continue to develop security measures that can 
| help keep information safe. 

For instance. IBM computers can demand identification in any 
number of ways, including passwords, keys and magnetic ID cards. 
They can flag errors. Catch omissions. They’e able to inform you of 
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attempted intrusions and help an auditor do his job. Encryption devices 
can turn information into secret codes that Wel = 

° ° ° For a free copy of Staying in Charge: 
are virtually im possible to crack An executive briefing for improving control 


of your information system, write: 


Were also researching new safeguards,, —“‘M: Harry DeMaio, 


Director of Data Security Programs 


such as electronic signature verification. IBM, Dept. 454, 1 Culver Road 
* 3 . Dayton, N.J. 08810 
True. there S probably no such thing AS} Orcall toll-free: 800-631-5582, Ext. 454. 
. . = . In New Jersey 800-352-4960, Ext. 454. 
total security. But with proper precautions, 
computers can be more than just safe places to keep information. 


They may well be the safest. === == 
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Making It Work 


Despite choppy waters, the President holds stead lyon Reaganom ics 


“Can anyone here say that if we can't 
do it, someone down the road can do it? 
And if no one does it, what happens to the 
country? All of us here know the economy 
would face an eventual collapse. 1 know 
it’s a hell of a challenge, but ask your- 
selves: Ifnot us, who? If not now, when?” 


ith those stern words last 
week, Ronald Reagan ordered 
his Cabinet to find new ways 
of cutting as much as $15 bil- 
lion out of next year’s budget and a stun- 
ning $74 billion in 1983 and 1984. And 
with those demands, the President opened 
Chapter 2 in the history of Reaganomics, 
the Administration’s bold plan to alter 
fundamentally the policy directions of the 
past half-century and to put the U.S. back 
on a course of steady, noninflationary 
growth after years of stagnation and 
inflation 
When Reagan left Washington in Au- 
gust for a monthlong vacation at his Cal- 
ifornia ranch, he had just wrapped up 
Chapter | and had every reason to feel sat- 
isfied, even a bit smug. No President since 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt had done so much 
so quickly to change the basic path of the 
American economy. Though critics had 
confidently predicted that Congress 
would never go along with his daring 
“supply-side” strategy of large budget cuts 
and deep tax reductions, Reagan had 
pushed his programs through the House 
and Senate virtually intact 

But back in the White House last 
week, the President had to face the so- 
bering reality that his job of overhauling 
the U.S. economy has barely begun. Even 
before the program’s first tax cut was to 
go into effect, on Oct. 1, doubts about 
Reaganomics were proliferating, notably 
on Wall Street and among Congressmen, 
aided and abetted by some economists 
and editorial pundits 

Despite the disquiet—even near pan- 
ic in some sectors—the economy overall 
is doing surprisingly well in a number of 
ways. Near record interest rates have 


hampered growth, but most experts do 
not foresee anything like a major drop 
in the economy. To the contrary, after a 
period of sluggishness, industrial produc- 





| is inflation—and 


tion is expected to rebound sharply 
TIME’s Board of Economists,” which met 
last week in New York City, predicted 
that by the second half of 1982 business 
would be growing at a robust 4% an- 
nual pace. Alice Rivlin, the director of 
the Congressional Budget Office and 
a guest participant at the meeting, 
reported that her office is assuming a 
4% annual economic expansion in the 
years 1983 and 1984. Said she: “We are 
quite optimistic about the outlook for 
the economy.” 

What matters most to most Ameri- 
cans, as polls have shown in recent years, 
inflation is coming 
down. TIME’s economists noted that price 
increases have slowed from 17.3% in the 
first quarter of 1980 to 10.8% during the 
past three months. It is not so far Rea- 
gan policy as much as his good luck that | 
is responsible, but the economists now ex- 
pect that inflation will fall even further 
next year, to 7.5%, and that will in good 





*The board members; Otto Eckstein, Martin Feld- 
stein, Alan Greenspan, Walter Heller, James 
McKie, Joseph Pechman, Charles Schultze 





on for TIME by Robert Grossman 
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measure be to the credit of his policies, 
with a lot of help from the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

Why, then, the sudden outburst of 


postsummer anxiety, even before Rea- | 


ganomics has a chance to show what it 
can do? Nearsightedness in a word. And 
a fear that, in the long run, Reagan can- 
not deliver what he has promised. Or, put 
another way, a mix of present pain and fu- 
ture lack of faith. A sizable part of the 
President's problem stems from the fact 
that the most vigorous critics of Rea- 
ganomics are focused on the short run: 


| Congressmen worried about re-election 





next year, brokers buying and selling 
stocks minute by minute, businessmen 
who need loans. 

But neither Reaganomics nor any 
plan for restoring business stability can 
be expected to work like an economic Va- 
lium tablet and provide instant relief. “It 
took us 20 years to get into this mess,” 
says Getty Oil Co. Chairman Sidney Pe- 
tersen. “We are not going to get out of it 
in the next 20 months.” Adds James How- 
ell, chief economist for the First Nation- 


al Bank of Boston: “Wall Streeters remind | 


me of a mother on her daughter’s wed- 


ding night. They just need to bea lot calm- | 


er, and we'll get through this.” 

For now, though, attention is focused 
On current troubles rather than on latent 
—and later—possibilities. Millions of 
families cannot afford loans for new 
homes or automobiles. Thousands of 
small businesses are going bankrupt. Says 
Dwayne Walls, 49, a home remodeler in 
Chapel Hill, N.C., who is stuck with ten 
unsold houses because of towering mort- 
gage rates: “I really don't see any end to 
20% money. The bankers just keep tell- 
ing me to hang on, but I’m just one little 
itty-bitty speck in this whole thing. I don’t 
understand what’s going on.” 

Those high interest rates have par- 
alyzed American financial markets. Stock 
prices have fallen to their lowest level in 
15 months, and corporate bond values are 
reaching record depths. Says David Jones, 
chief economist for the Wall Street se- 
curities firm of Aubrey G. Lanston & Co.: 
“The feeling in the market is horrible. 
Prices just keep falling. It’s utter frustra- 
tion. Hopelessness.” 


all Street’s main concern is the 

bulging federal deficit, which 

is $55.6 billion this year and 

rising. Government borrowing 

weighs heavily on credit markets already 
strained by brisk demand for business 
loans, including the huge sums to finance 
megabuck corporate mergers like that be- 
tween Du Pont and Conoco. The Admin- 
istration has predicted that the deficit will 
shrink to $42.5 billion in 1982, and dis- 
appear altogether by 1984. But those tar- 
gets are fast slipping away. The Congres- 
sional Budget Office forecast last week 
that the deficit would be $65 billion in 
1982 and would total an extra $50 billion 
in 1984. As the Federal Reserve contin- 
ues to restrict the growth of the money 
supply in its fight to bring down infla- 
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tion, such unrelenting credit demand from 
the Government is bound to keep inter- 
est rates high or force them even higher. 
As if to underline the deficit problem, the 
Senate will open debate as early as next 
week on a bill to raise the nation’s debt 
ceiling beyond the $1 trillion mark, a fig- 


ure whose symbolism, as well as size, is | 


certain to catch headlines everywhere. 

Concern about the deficit, interest 
rates and the slumping stock market was 
enough to persuade Reagan last week to 
try new versions on some parts of his eco- 
nomic program. During a 75-min. meet- 
ing on his first morning in the Oval Of- 
fice after the Labor Day weekend, Budget 
Director David Stockman told the Pres- 
ident that broad new cuts in federal 
spending would have to be made soon if 
Reagan were to have any chance of ful- 
filling his promise to erase the federal def- 
icit by 1984 and restore business confi- 
dence. Said Stockman: “Wall Street is 
skeptical because they have seen a dec- 
ade of broken promises. We have to make 
believers of them.” The President agreed: 
“We've got to hold down the budget def- 
icit and stay on target.” 

After the meeting, the White House 
announced that the President would soon 
propose major new cuts in federal spend- 
ing. To emphasize his determination to 
balance the budget, Reagan has tentative- 
ly decided to trim $13 billion from his 
once sacrosanct defense spending goals 
over the next three years. His only al- 
ternative would be a politically risky move 
to reduce Social Security benefits. De- 
fense, Social Security and interest on the 
national debt make up about 60% of the 
budget, and other programs have already 
been slashed to bare-bone levels, prompt- 
ing street demonstrations by labor unions 
and other angry groups. Without roll- 
backs in Social Security or military spend- 
ing, said Alice Rivlin last week as she 
testified before the House on the budget 
outlook, “you would simply have to close 
down the rest of the Government.” 

Any new cuts in federal spending, 
however, will face a difficult time in a 
Congress that is becoming increas- 
ingly uneasy about Reaganomics. 
Said Senate Majority Leader 
Howard Baker last week: “Al- 
ready Senators are say- 
ing to me, ‘What the 
hell difference does 
it make? If we cut 
another $10 billion 
to $15 billion, the 
financial communi- 
ty will just come 
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back and ask for another $15 billion cut.” | 

During the month the President was 
in California, legislators returned to their 
home districts, where many of them heard 
loud complaints about the level of inter- 
est rates. Said House Republican Leader 
Robert Michel of Illinois: “We can’t live 
with a 20% prime. Something has got to 
give in the next 90 days.” Added Cali- 
fornia Republican John H. Rousselot, a 
strong Reagan backer: “On a crisis scale 
of one to ten, I'd say we're about seven 
and climbing.” 

The President himself sowed many of 
the seeds of the current disillusionment 
by his boundless campaign promises and 
early, far too rosy economic predictions. 
Rather than adopting a Churchillian pos- 
ture and admitting that it would take sac- 
rifice and patience by all Americans to 
set the economy right, Reagan has stead- 
ily underplayed the pain involved. Dur- 
ing last year’s presidential campaign, he 
pledged that strong growth, less unem- 
ployment, lower inflation and a restora- 
tion of American military might were all 
just over his supply-side horizon. 


nce the new Administration was 
in office, the happy talk contin- 
ued. When the supply-side Rea- 








ganauts were preparing to unveil 
their economic plan last February, they 
used imaginative new computer models 
to project what would happen when their 
tax cuts took effect. The results were ab- 
surdly Pollyannaish. Growth in 1982 was 
going to surge to 7%, while inflation would 
fall to 6.5%. 

Businessmen and economists imme- 
diately scoffed at the idea that the prob- | 
lems of sluggish growth and high infia- 
tion could be solved that quickly. Charles 
Schultze, former chief economic adviser 
to President Carter, called the Adminis- 
tration numbers “wishful thinking.” Mur- 
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Administration officials meeting at the White House last week with leading. outside advisers 
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“Some people are frustrated because we don t see instant recovery.” 


mist, and other officials eventually 
persuaded the Administration to tone 
down its projections. Yet even then, Rea- 
gan’s aides, apparently counting on pure 
psychology to do the job, steadfastly in- 
sisted that high interest rates would fall 
sharply once Congress passed its propos- 
als for budget cuts and tax reductions 

The reality of the new Administra- 
tion’s economic program, of course, 
turned out to be far different from Rea- 
gan’s campaign speeches and his Govern- 
ment’s early projections. Though indus- 
trial production and investment were 
somewhat higher than most economists 
expected in view of the high cost of bor- 
rowing money, the specter of those 
larger-than-expected budget deficits 
soon began to cast a shadow over the 
whole Reagan program. Says Donald 
Miller, vice chairman of the Conti- 
nental Illinois Corp.: “Supply-side 
economics has been oversold, and 
people have come to expect too 
much.” Adds Conservative Econo- 
mist Martin Feldstein, president of 


the National Bureau of Economic 
Research: “I think the Adminis- 
tration hurt itself by a_ series 


of unbelievable statements, starting 
with those optimistic forecasts about 
growth of the economy.” 

The credibility problem of Rea- 
ganomics Is based, in part, on its or- 
igins. In a sense, it was born one eve- 
ning in December 1974, in the Two 
Continents restaurant in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Three men were sipping 
drinks: Arthur Laffer, a young econ- 
omist with an early-Beatles haircut 
who was considered a maverick by 
many of his colleagues; Jude Wan- 
niski, an editorial writer for the Wall 
Street Journal; and Richard Cheney, 
a White House aide under President 
Ford 

Laffer argued that the fundamen- 
tal problem with the American econ- 
omy was that federal tax rates had 


40 


got so high that they were beginning to 
discourage work and investment, and 
were thus holding down the supply of 
goods in the economy. Because the de- 
mand for goods raced ahead of their 
supply, inflation had become a chronic 
problem 

If tax rates were slashed, Laffer said, 
the result would be a boom in work, sav- 
ing and investment. The “supply side” of 
the economy would be so stimulated that 
before long the Government would gain 
more revenue than it lost through cut- 
ting taxes. To illustrate his point, as 
legend now has it, Laffer sketched a crude 
diagram on a cocktail napkin on the 
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Budget Director Stockman prepares to wield his ax again 
“A decade of broken promises.” 








table.* It showed that if taxes went too 
high, the Government would take in less 
revenue because people would be work- 
ing less. That first Laffer curve landed in 
a wastebasket, but it was destined to be- 
come one of the most controversial con- 
cepts in recent economic theory 

Wanniski became Laffer’s most avid 
apostle and spread the gospel of tax cut- 
ting with all the fervor of a circuit-riding 
preacher. An important early convert was 
Jack Kemp, a New York Congressman 
and former quarterback with the Buffalo 
Bills. In 1977 Kemp, together with Sen- 
ator William Roth Jr. of Delaware, in- 
troduced a bill in Congress to reduce per- 
sonal income taxes by almost 33% over 
three years 


Ithough the plan was defeated in 
Congress, the Kemp-Roth bill 
gained a loyal supporter: Ronald 

Reagan. As the 1980 presidential 
campaign began, the tax-cut proposal was 
the centerpiece of his economic policy 
But when Reagan wrapped up the Re- 
publican nomination, the G.O.P.’s main- 
stream economists flocked to his fold, and 
the influence of Laffer, Wanniski and 
Kemp waned as old-line conservatives be- 
gan having an impact. Among the most 
prominent: Alan Greenspan, Gerald 
Ford’s chief economic adviser; George 
Shultz, Treasury Secretary under Richard 
Nixon; and Arthur Burns, former Fed- 
eral Reserve Board chairman 
those non-Administration advisers met 
with Reagan last week to discuss the new 
budget cuts 

The traditional economists gradually 
eny began to shift Reagan’s program 
away from the original supply-side 
doctrine. Laffer assumed that large 
tax cuts would not be inflationary be- 
cause they would stimulate enough 
business to compensate for the lost 
revenues by significantly increasing 
the Government's total tax take. But 
Reagan's more conservative advisers 
convinced him that tax cuts—and the 
inevitable, initially huge budget def- 
icits—would fuel inflation unless ac- 
companied by measures to restrain 
demand. Thus Reaganomics now in- 
cludes not only a supply-side tax re- 
duction but also calls for less Gov- 
ernment spending and strict control 
over the growth of money 
Although the Democrats had no 
alternative economic program to of- 
fer—and have yet to produce one 
they immediately pounced on the 
problems that they saw as inherent 
in Reaganomics. They charged that 
the Administration was papering 
over the fundamental conflict be- 


* Actually, the cocktail napkin’s role in the sto- 
ry may be apocryphal. Laffer cannot remem- 
ber drawing on it, and Cheney also does not 
recall it, Other supply-siders say that Wan- 
niski dreamed up the story to add some pi- 
zazz to a dry subject. But Laffer now draws 
the curve on napkins and autographs them 
for admirers 
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“A state which dwarfs its men, in order that 
they may be more docile instruments in its 
hands...will find that with small men no 
great thing can really be accomplished.” 
—JOHN STUART MILL, 1859 


In 1948, most of the world lay 
gripped in poverty and much of it lay 
under the rubble of the most devas- 
tating war in human history. That 
year, when the United Nations rati- 
fied the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, there were only 49 
independent nations in the world. 
The triumph of Allied armies in Asia, 
North Africa and Europe had carried 
Western civilization, particularly the 
United States, to its highest point of 
historical prestige. 

It was quite natural, in those 
days, that the formulations of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights should have been modelled 
on the Bill of Rights of the United 
States, and on the concepts, institu- 
tional experiments, and ideals about 
which Abraham Lincoln spoke at 
Gettysburg. He observed that the 
Civil War was, *‘testing whether that 
nation, or any nation, so conceived 
and so dedicated, can long endure.’ 

Can Nations Based on 
Human Rights Endure? 

The foundation of human rights 
is the limited state. 

Neither the Thousand Year 
Reich contemplated by Hitler nor 
Stalin’s state was conceived to be 
limited. At Auschwitz alone, Hitler 
killed four million persons of almost 
every European nationality and, in all 
the death camps, he killed at least 
twelve million. According to Alek- 
sandr Solzhenitsyn, Lenin and Stalin 
between them killed 65 million of 
their fellow citizens in a terror that 
began in 1923 and continued during 
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and after the war in a vast, dark and 
sprawling Gulag. 

That is why Pope John Paul II 
as one of his first acts visited Ausch- 
witz and later, at the United Nations, 
recalled that the Declaration of 
Human Rights owes its origin to so 
much bloodshed, so much anguish, 
already endured in our century of 
unlimited states. 

Imagine what the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights would 
have been had Hitler won the war or 
if Stalinism had everywhere pre- 
vailed. Words about human rights 
would have had no more substance 
than the paper on which they were 
inscribed. 

What Is a Limited State? 

In the first place, a limited state 
is one which does not impose a phi- 
losophy, does not hack humans to the 
mold of the *‘new man,” does not 
forbid liberty of conscience. A lim- 
ited state is a state *‘under God’’— 
in operational terms, a state separa 
from, and under the judgmen 
transcendent claims of | 
vidual conscience. — 

Second, a lim- 
ited state is prevent 
as if by a moat, f 
intruding into th 
homes of its 
They have ri 
against the st 
Law itself is 
ceived to b 








the source of inalienable rights. 

This is a magnificent concep- 
tion. It stands as a defense against all 
forms of collectivism. No matter how 
sweeping or how total the claims of 
states may be, these claims crash into 
impenetrable walls at the boundary of 
individual conscience. 

Yet of all forms of political 
economy, none so thoroughly limits 
the state, and none so thoroughly 
respects the right of individuals, as 
democratic capitalism—that is, 
those two dozen or so nations which 
are democratic in polity, at least 
partly capitalist in economy, and 
liberal and pluralistic in ethos. 
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at all times to continuous lawful 
revolution. 

Still, by limiting the state, 
democratic capitalism liberates the 
energies of individuals and whole 
communities. By respecting the un- 
predictable potential of the individual, 
it unleashes the greatest social power 
in the world, a power which in 200 
short years has transformed the world. 

For when the system of demo- 
cratic capitalism first appeared in 
history, about 1800, the population 
of the world was not quite 900 mil- 
lion. Today, through creative inven 
tions, advances in medicine, and 
economic development pioneered by 
democratic capitalistic societies, living 
human beings number 4.4 billion. 






















For Even the 
Poorest Nations 
Still, the task of feeding, 
ing, and housing these new millions 
demands immense new productive 


cloth- 


skills. Vast new wealth must be cre- 
ated. Great mountains of goods are 
needed for schools, clinics, homes. 
Simple things, like clean running 
water, are in many places still not 
available. Refrigeration and electric 
lights, basic sanitation and reliable 
sources of food, are inexcusably 
absent. 

Thus, the economic develop- 
ment first imagined by Adam Smith 
in his /nguiry into the Nature and the 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations 
(1776) is a still unfinished task. Per- 
haps in one more century, by the year 
2076, all the poorest nations will have 
experienced decisive economic 
growth. But that hasn't happened yet. 

Lincoln said this nation could 
not endure, half-slave and half-free. 
Neither can the world long endure, 
half-slave and half-free—or half- 
starved and half-fed. 


_ Human Rights and 


Economic Development 
For the future, two points 

are crucial. Adam Smith did 

~ Rot write about the wealth 


ism is to raise the 
“material base of all 
‘nations, of every part 
of humankind. 
Second, human 
rights and liberty 

are not merely the 

| goal for which 


liberty,” concludes theologian Michael 
reedom with economic development. 





wealth is to be created. 
means of creating it. 

The world needs to know that 
human rights work, that liberty is 
effective, that the practical choice is 
not *“first bread, then liberty. ** Sys- 
tems which deny liberty in the name 
of bread usually produce neither 
bread nor liberty. 

The experiment with human 
rights which is conceived in liberty, 
and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal, is also an 
experiment in economic develop- 
ment. If all humans are equal, each 
must be free to make significant 
economic decisions—and if they 
are so free, the greatest social 
energy within the universe will 
be released. 

It is wrong to pit human 
rights against economic develop 
ment, to deny the former in the 
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name of the latter. It is not only 
morally wrong, or politically 
wrong. It is also economically 
wrong. Free persons dream. Free 
persons invent. Free persons 
create. Freedom enriches, for 
wealth is not fixed but created. 

The dream of democratic 
capitalism, which gave rise to the 
Bill of Rights, is not solely a moral 
dream or a political dream; it is 
also an economic dream. 

With Due Respect 

Respect for human rights 
inspires moral dynamism. Respect 
for human rights generates politi- 
cal vitality. Respect for human 
rights releases economic energies. 
It does all three of these at once. 

Economic development is 
fundamentally an achievement of 
the human spirit. The imprison- 
ment of that spirit in so many 
places, in so many ways, not only 
denies inalienable rights, but 
Causes starvation and misery. 
Without respect for human rights, 
technical assistance is hollow, 
outside aid merely hides decay, 
and proven technologies fail. At 
the heart of hope lies the wit of 
individuals choosing for them- 
selves. 

The experiment of human 


rights works. ‘ 
& —Michael Novak 
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tween the President's main goals—stim- 

ulating the economy by cutting taxes and 

slowing down inflation through tight 
| money—resulting in high interest rates 
| and sluggish growth. Compounding the 
difficulty was Reagan's proposal for a 
large and simultaneous increase in de- 
fense spending. 

As the critics pointed out, Reagan’s | 
big tax reductions were bound to swell 
the size of the deficit, at least in the short 
run. But the Federal Reserve, which con- 
trols the growth of money, has not let 
credit grow faster to pay for those def- 
icits, so the Government's borrowing de- 
mands are pushing up interest rates. The 
result is the current staggering levels, 
which threaten to choke off the private in- 
vestment boom that the tax cut is sup- 
posed to bring about. Says Oklahoma 
Democrat Jim Jones, chairman of the 
House Budget Committee: “My fear is 
that the program now put in place by the 
Administration is the equivalent of step- 
ping hard on the gas al the same time 
as you slam on the brakes. The result 
will sound spectacular—until either the 
brakes fail or the engine blows. It is a gam- 
ble of titanic proportions.” 


year. From 1982 on, business activity is 
expected to be stronger. 


Inflation. The board optimistically pro- 
jects that price rises will fall from the 
10.8% annual rate of the past three 
months to about 8% at the end of the 
year. A bumper crop harvest will hold 
down food costs, and the continuing am- 
ple supply of oil improves the energy out- 
look. Said James McKie, a University of 
Texas energy expert: “I think the pros- 
pect is for level or somewhat declining 
prices for oil unless there is some major 
supply disruption.” Otto Eckstein, chair- 
man of Data Resources, a business con- 
sulting firm, estimated that oil prices, after 
being adjusted for inflation, will fall by 
3% annually for the next two years. Final- 
ly, the board members expect that Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman Paul Volcker will 
maintain monetary discipline to guard 
against any new burst of inflation. 





Interest Rates. Volcker’s tough policy 
will keep the cost of borrowing money 
high. The TIME board predicts that the 
prime rate for business loans will edge 
down slowly from the current 204% to 
174% by the end of the year. But intense 
upward pressure on rates will come from 
strong federal borrowing. The economists 
agree with the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice that without new budget cuts, the def- 
icit will reach about $65 billion next year, 


raditional Keynesian economists 
were the sharpest critics. Said 
John Kenneth Galbraith, a pro- 
fessor emeritus at Harvard: “The 
Administration has promised vigorous ex- 
pansion through supply-side incentives in 
combination with monetary policy that 
works through high interest rates and a 
powerful contraction of the economy. 
This contradiction can only be resolved 
by divine intervention—a task for the 
Moral Majority.” Adds Walter Heller, 
who was President Kennedy’s chief econ- 
omist: “Only an ostrich could have missed | 
the contradictions in Reaganomics.” 

Yet even some leading conservative 
economists predicted that the Reagan 
program would soon run into trouble. Said 
Robert Lucas, professor of economics at 
the University of Chicago: “This Admin- 
istration has committed itself to a whole 
series of tax cuts, and it’s going to be hard 
as hell for them to reverse course. They 
have locked themselves into some very 
tough arithmetic, especially since they 
have been overoptimistic about the ben- 
efits of the tax cuts.” 

TIME’s Board of Economists agreed 
al its meeting last week that American 
business faces some difficult times in the 
next few months. But once beyond these 
choppy waters, the prospects for the econ- 
omy in terms of growth and reducing in- 
flation are markedly brighter. However, 
| there will undoubtedly be stress in the 
short term: 








Growth. After expanding at an annual 
pace of 8.6% in the first three months of 
the year, U.S. production of goods and ser- 
vices fell at a 2.4% annual rate during 
the second quarter. TIME’s economists ex- 
pect little or no growth for the rest of the 
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House has predicted. Said Joseph Pech- 
man, director of economic studies at the 
Brookings Institution in Washington: 
“The financial markets are telling us that | 
the Administration deficit forecasts are 
pie in the sky.” 

The board recognized that continued 
high interest rates will be necessary, 
for a while at least, to curb inflation. 
Said Schultze: “We cannot cure inflation 
painlessly.” 

That pain is already intense for busi- 
nesses dependent upon the easy availabil- 
ity of low-cost loans. Auto sales this year 
are running 30% below the same period 
in 1978. Home construction for the year 
is expected to plummet to its lowest level 
since 1946. “The housing recession is now 
34 months old and counting,” says Jack 
Association of Realtors. “We've never 
had one that long before.” 

So far this year, 11,076 companies, 
most of them small, have gone bankrupt. 
That is 42% more than during the same 
period in 1980. Most big companies have 
been able to handle their cash flow prob- 
lems. The balance sheets, though, are get- 
ling tighter and tighter. Warns William 
Silber, a New York University professor 
of finance: “With interest rates at these 
levels, there could be major bankruptcies 
within months.” 

One familiar company in danger is 
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Pan American World Airways, which has | until rates fall. But some financial experts | 








lost $217.6 million in the first half of this 
year. In a desperate attempt to raise cash, 
the company last year sold its Manhat- 
tan headquarters for $400 million, and in 
August it got an additional $500 million 
for its profitable chain of 97 Interconti- 
nental Hotels. In another attempt to stay 
aloft, Pan Am last week slashed its do- 


| mestic fares by up to 68%. The move may 
| be futile, though, because other airlines 


quickly followed Pan Am, setting off a 


| new price war in the skies. 


Many savings and loan associations, 
which have always been the mainstay of 
home financing, are also hurting. To keep 


| their deposits, these thrift institutions 


must pay as much as 16% interest, though 
many of the old mortgages on their books 
earn them less than 10%. As a result, an 
estimated 85% of all S and Ls are losing 
money. Administration officials are con- 
fident that most of the S and Ls have large 
enough capital reserves to tide them over 
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Wall Street Says: “Show Me” 


Bate Wall Streeters voted for him 
in heavy numbers last November, 
their euphoria over Ronald Reagan was 
short-lived. Soon after Election Day, 
the Dow Jones average of 30 indus- 
trial stocks pierced 1,000 for the first 
time in four years. The widely watched 
indicator was then on a roller-coaster 
through the next several months, reach- 
ing 1,024, its highest close so far this 
year, on April 27. Slowly at first, but 
then with increasing momentum, doubts 
turned into downright disbelief. 

Last week, as trading resumed af- 
ter Labor Day, brokers stood long-faced 
among the Dow’s smoldering ruins: 
down more than 170 points to 851, the 
lowest level in 15 months and about 
where it was a decade ago. The Amer- 
ican Exchange, with a high proportion 
of energy company listings, was hit al- 
most as hard. Its index fell from 375 
in May to 331 at the end of last week. 
But, in response to indications that cred- 
it growth is slowing, stocks rallied a 
bit late in the week. The Dow closed 
at 873, up nine points for the week. 

The highflyers of last spring have 
lately been almost all in the dumps. 
Chief among them are energy and de- 
fense stocks, hit hard by slumping oil 
prices and less certain Administration 
defense commitments. Itek, an optical 
systems maker that could benefit from 
the iffy Stealth bomber project, dropped 
from $42 in May to $21 per share. Oth- 
er defense issues that were off sharply: 
General Dynamics, down from $33 to 
$25; Martin Marietta ($68 to $51); Unit- 
ed Technologies ($59 to $44); McDon- 
nell Douglas ($37 to $30); and Raythe- 


on ($49 to $40). Among energy stocks, 
Cities Service, a strong gainer only a 
short time earlier as a result of take- 
over and merger talk, lost $20 per share 
in three weeks and sank to $46. Mar- 
athon, another favorite among oil stocks, 
skidded from $80 to $62 in four weeks. 
Long-term bonds suffered, and 
badly. Their yields rose with the 
general level of interest rates, up to 
17% for some high-quality corporate 
offerings. But the record yield levels 
failed to attract investors, who saw no 
reason to tie up their money for as 


are not so sure. Says the president of one | 
of the largest U.S. commercial banks: “It 
could be a major setback to Reaganomics 
if a bloody disaster of failing S and Ls 
were allowed to happen. We are on the 
verge of that now, and it could so hurt con- 
fidence that everything accomplished by | 
Reaganomics to date could be wiped out.” 

Last week the West Side Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan in New York City and the 
Washington Savings and Loan in Miami 
were acquired by National Steel Corp.'s 
financial subsidiary. The Government 
played matchmaker by paying National 
Steel subsidies—currently around $9 mil- 
lion a month—until its new partners re- 
turn a profit. 

As businessmen suffer more and more 
from the sky-high interest rates, pressure 
will build for Federal Reserve Chairman 
Volcker to ease up on the monetary 
brakes. Although monetary responsibility 
is supposed to be one of the keystones of 





bond prices and high inflation. 

Both stocks and bonds have been de- 
pressed in recent months, in part be- 
cause investors now find more attractive 
places to put their money. Popular mon- 
ey-market certificates are more certain 
investments, and they now pay about 
17% interest. In the past six months 
more than $50 billion has flowed into 
money-market funds. 

There was no mystery about the re- 
cent sell-off. Basically, Wall Street does 
not believe that Congress will reduce the 
budget by enough to make up for the 
huge tax cuts it passed in July. Said H. 
James Toffey, a managing director of 
First Boston Corp.: “Wall Street was al- 
ways scared of tax cuts without com- 
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Reaganomics, the Administration has 
hinted on several occasions in the past 
few weeks that it might consider a some- 
what looser credit policy. Treasury Sec- 
retary Donald Regan first mentioned this 
possibility in an interview last month. At 
a California fund raiser, the President said 
that high interest rates were “hurting us 
in what we are trying to do.” In an in- 
terview with FORTUNE magazine, the 
President called for “some loosening” of 
the money supply, while admitting that 
“we can’t dictate to the Fed.” 


mong Reagan's advisers, battle lines 

are already being drawn between 

the monetarists, who back Volck- 

er’s tough stance, and the supply- 

siders, who are afraid that tight money 
will not give the tax cuts a chance to work 
their magic. If they in fact change policy, 
it may be from very tight to merely tight. 
Says a White House aide: “There is an at- 
titude by some of the supply-siders with- 
in the Administration that the monetar- 
ists have until the end of the year. 





Then we may have to jawbone the Fed.” 

But forcing the Federal Reserve to 
adopt a looser money policy might be an 
extremely shortsighted strategy. As Rea- 
gan Adviser Greenspan warns: “If the Fed 
eased, it would reignite inflationary ex- 
pectations.” Though interest rates would 
come down for a while with a program 
of easy credit, they would then probably 
rise quickly once again because financiers 
would be anticipating still higher infla- 
tion and demand still more interest. In 
the end, rates could well go higher than 
they are now. 

As has happened so often before, the 
Federal Reserve is caught in a no-win sit- 


| uation. It will have to continue to battle in- 


flation by keeping money tight, while 
fighting off critics who say that such a pol- 
icy is plunging business into a recession. 
In the view of a number of economists, it 
would be unfortunate if the Federal Re- 
serve Board were to change course now, 
just when its policies are beginning to help 
make a definite dent in inflation. Reagan 
told his Cabinet last week that he shares 





Supply-Side Theorist Arthur Laffer 





mensurate spending cuts.” The Admin- 
istration’s budget slashing efforts were 
nowhere near deep enough to meet its 
goal of a $42.5 billion federal deficit for 
fiscal 1982, or to make possible a bal- 
anced budget by 1984, as Reagan prom- 
ised. Because the Government would 
have to borrow heavily to finance the 
growing flow of red ink, interest rates 
would tend to stay high. 

To an extent, Wall Street’s uneas- 
iness about the size of the deficit has 
been magnified by its disquiet about 
some of the colorful philosophers of sup- 
ply-side economics. Even though their 
own Donald Regan, the former chair- 
man of Merrill Lynch, is Treasury Sec- 
retary and the Wall Street Journal has 





been the oracle of Reaganomics, the 
button-down world of money has never 
totally embraced the people who are 
putting forth the new policy. Says Fran- 
cis H. Schott, chief economist for the Eq- 
uitable Life Assurance Society: “Guys 
like Economist Art Laffer and Congress- 
man Jack Kemp are O.K. to have 
around as long as you just take note of 
what they say and look for the kernel 
of truth in it. But you don’t necessarily 
do what they prescribe. That’s just a pre- 
scription for disaster.” 

The markets have now got into such 
a deep funk that nothing seems to en- 
courage them. Good news, such as Au- 
gust’s modest 3.7% rise on an annual 
basis for producer prices, is ignored. 











Bad news, or any signals of uncertainty 
from the White House, gets a resound- 
ing response smothering any attempt at 
a rally. 

The financial community is not even 
responding to pleas from its own lead- 
ers. William Salomon, retired managing 
partner of Salomon Brothers, urged fel- 
low Wall Streeters in a letter in the Wall 
Street Journal on Aug. 17 to stop the car- 
nage in the bond market, reaffirm their 
support for Reagan and “start putting 
their money where their mouths have 
been.” But it was to no avail; bond prices 
continued weak. 

The market, of course, has not al- 
ways been terribly accurate in mea- 
suring the impact of major changes in 
economic policy. Michael Evans, pres- 
ident of Evans Economics Inc., in Wash- 
ington, D.C., recalls that stock prices 
rose slowly in response to the Kennedy- 
Johnson tax cuts of 1964, which helped 
set off five years of sound business 
growth. A decade ago, the market 
wholeheartedly endorsed the Nixon 
wage-price freeze, sending the Dow up 
by nearly 33 points the day after that 
program was announced. But the in- 
dex subsequently declined when it be- 
came clear that controls were killing 
profits and hurting the economy. 

What will it take to calm the mar- 
kets? Says First Boston's Toffey: “Right 
now both the bond and equity markets 
have adopted a ‘show me’ attitude to- 
ward the Administration.” Adds Irwin 
Kellner, chief economist for Manufac- 
turers Hanover Trust bank: “Wall 
Street is from Missouri.” Nothing less 
than specific congressional action to 
reduce the size of the federal deficit is 
likely to calm the nervous gnomes of 
Wall Street. 
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The Renault 181 1s available at more than 1300 Renault and American Motors Dea 
with standard four-speed transmission. Five-speed manual and three-speed 








YoOEUN DT OEBE is A CAR 
FROM A COUNTRY THAT 
DESIGNED THE 

CONCORDE... 


...a car designed by the first people to fly so far 
into the future.... a car engineered and crafted 
with a rare feeling for luxury...why drive an ordi- 
nary car? When you can drive the remarkable 
Renault 18i. 

It begins with a design philosophy that has 
made Renault Europe’ leading builder of cars: 
a fine automobile is not a collection of parts; it 
is a series of interdependent systems based on 
total system design. 

Example: Renault designed the 18i indepen- ? 
dent front suspension as part of a system that includes chassis design, front-to-rear axle 
' weight ratio and passenger seating. And 

even the passenger himself. Every com- 
3 . ponent of that system — from bio-mechan- 
ically tuned seats (that are “infinitely” 
| reclining), to long-travel suspension, to 
| front and rear anti-sway bars and rack and 
‘ : 4 | inion steering —all component matched 
2 driver comfort, fatigue resistance and 
Th | road control. 
| Example: The 18i total system design 
| matches a lightweight front wheel 
drive system to a four-cylinder, 1.6 liter 
engine with pressure cast aluminum alloy block, hemispherical combustion chambers, 
pistons eaiched to within 7/100 of an ounce and a Bosch L-Jetronic fuel injection system. 
The result is surprisingly responsive performance with remarkable fuel efficiency.* 
To complete the total system design, no one outdoes the 




















é HWY" EST 
French in their command of interior luxury. From Renault's 37 Ft MPG 
optional nutmeg leather seating and full color- *Compare these 198] EPA estimates with estimated 
= . pg for oth ) t t depends on 
keyed carpeting to the tasteful design of the Soltis 
instrumentation. mileage will probably be lower 


And now every Renault is covered by 
American Motors’ exclusive Buyer Protection 
Plan; —the plan with the only full 12-month/ 
12,000- mile warranty. 

Knowing these facts, there's no excuse for 
you to drive an ordinary family car when you 
could drive the Renault 18i, the newest achieve- 
ment from Europes leader. Remarkable. 


RENAULT 


American Motors r1 








Where great engineering lives in great design 
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| Protesters on the march in Chicago 
Doubts about the program were growing. 


that view. “I want to see the Fed con- 
tinue monetary restraint and be the fourth 
leg of our economic program.” 
Tough money management and high 
interest rates have also bolstered the val- 
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and Japanese have converted their mon- 


ey into American currency to take ad- | 


vantage of attractive investments in the 
U.S. Since January the dollar has risen 
by as much as 36% against other major 


| currencies. That in turn has helped hold 


down US. inflation by making imports 
cheaper, though American exporters are 
having a harder time selling their wares 


abroad. 


uropean moneymen recognize that 

Reaganomics is a risky strategy. 

But they believe the President has 

turned the U.S. economy in the 
right direction and admire his boldness. 
Says Giorgio La Malfa, Italy’s Budget 
Minister: “Supply-side theory is an im- 
portant new departure, which deserves to 
be fully tried.” Even in West Germany, 
where Chancellor Helmut Schmidt has 
been strongly complaining about high 
USS. interest rates, there is much admi- 
ration for Reagan. Says a top official in 
the West German Economics Ministry: 
“Reaganomics has reminded the West 
that by strong decisive leadership, it is 
possible to change perceptions of econom- 


| ic policy among the public.” 


Perhaps the most promising sign that 
Reaganomics may be working is the slow- 
down in wage demands. Since wages 
make up a major portion of the cost of 
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Rancor at a New York Labor Day parade 
Critics often look at only the short run. 





any product, a decline in the pace of sal- 
ary increases should slow down the rate 
of price rises. Average hourly earnings 


| were jumping ata pace of almost 11% dur- | 


ing the last quarter of 1980, but in the 
past three months the rate of increase was 





ue of the dollar abroad. Many Europeans 























Profiting from High Rates 


hile the Reagan Administration and Wall Street are la- 

menting high interest rates, many Americans have 
come to like them. The small investor who was boasting in 
the mid-’60s about his killing in the stock market or in the 
late ‘70s about his big earnings from real estate is now tell- 
ing everyone within earshot about the yield on his money- 
market fund. Last week he was bragging that the money he 
took out of a savings bank, where it was earning 5.5% in- 
terest, was paying a 17% return. 

Likewise, corporate treasurers once accused of being too 
timid to make major long-term spending decisions, such as 
approving a costly new plant, have become heroes. That fac- 
tory might have made a healthy profit after a few years, but 
the jumbo bank certificate of deposit that he bought for 
$100,000 immediately earns nearly 18%. 

Companies with large amounts of cash on hand, includ- 
ing Seagram and Bendix, have also been benefiting. High in- 
terest rates have depressed the price of certain energy stocks 
like Conoco. As a result, the cash-rich firms can buy the un- 
dervalued ones at a fraction of their true worth. 

Anyone with enough reckless courage to play the finan- 
cial futures markets could earn high profits. Activity at this 
market in Chicago has more than doubled in the past two 
years. Faced with the risk of even higher interest rates, banks 
and pension funds have been forced to hedge with financial 
futures, which are contracts to buy Government securities 
or foreign currencies at some later date. The speculators 
are betting that interest rates will go higher rather than 
lower. If the cost of money goes up, they sell their futures con- 
tracts for a good earning. For instance, an investor who in 
June put up a $2,400 deposit on a $100,000 Treasury bond fu- 
ture due in December of this year could have liquidated his 





position last week and made an impressive profit of about 
$12,000. 

The payoff from those stunning interest rates, though, 
is often only an inflationary illusion. Over the past two cen- 
turies, the real interest rate in the U.S. has been fairly con- 
sistent at about 3%. Anything more than that has just offset 
the current level of inflation. A return of 17% from a money- 
market fund is obviously better than 5.25% from a bank, 
but if the inflation rate is also 17%, the depositor is not real- 
ly that far ahead. With inflation now at about 11%, a yield 
of 17% is clearly a good deal. 

Today’s high rates would not have been welcomed by 
anyone a few years ago, when the legal ceiling on interest 
the average saver could earn was the meager 5.5% paid on 
a passbook account at a savings and loan association or a mu- 
tual savings bank. The level is established by the Govern- 
ment. But financiers have been very creative in developing 
new high-yield deposits. Starting next month, for example, 
the new All Savers Certificate that was approved by Con- 
gress last summer will pay 12.61% tax-free for up to $1,000 
in interest for an individual or $2,000 for a couple. 

J. Charles Partee, a governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, which is usually cast as the villain of high interest 
rates, says that those pushing for costly credit are not near- 
ly as vocal as farmers, homebuilders and others demanding 
cheap money. Even the strongest advocates of tight money, 
including many businessmen and conservative economists, 
are not arguing for high interest rates in order to make a prof- 
it. They simply realize that while the high cost of borrow- 
ing will slow business at first, it will eventually beat down 
price explosions. Inflation to an economy is like cocaine to 
a drug addict. Rising prices feel fine for a while, but ul- 
timately they destroy business. If temporarily high interest 
rates succeed in breaking the momentum of inflation, then 
the big winner will be the U.S. economy as a whole. 
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about 7%. If this trend continues, it could 
be the key to a reduction in inflation and 
interest levels. 

Most immediately, though, the future 
of Reaganomics will be determined by 
how Congress reacts to the second round 
of Reagan budget cuts. Quick approval 
could go a long way toward convincing 
Wall Street skeptics that the Administra- 
tion will stick with its policy and not re- 
treat at the first sign of resistance. 


This second congressional battle of 


the budget promises to be tough. It could, 
in fact, crack the solid Republican sup- 
port that Reagan enjoyed this summer 
Conservative hawks might balk 
at reductions in projected mil- 
itary spending. Other Republi- 
cans might flinch at deeper cuts 
in already lean social programs. 
Observes Democratic Congress- 
man Morris Udall of Arizona: 
“There are 20 or 30 liberal Re- 
publicans in the House who are 
embarrassed with their constit- 
uencies. They can't go on [sup- 
porting Reagan] forever.” 

The Democrats last week 
were naturally blaming the Re- 
publicans and Reaganomics for 
all of the financial troubles. Said 
House Speaker Tip O'Neill: 
“They left here completely hap- 
py last month; they got exactly 
what they wanted. Now the onus 
is on them.” 


ather than deciding 
where to trim the budget 
next, the Republican 
leadership last week first 
tried to float the idea of giving 
the President authority to im- 
pound funds appropriated by 
Congress. That would undercut 
the Budget Act of 1974, which 
was passed after President Nix- 
on repeatedly used impound- 
ment to control the flow of fed- 
eral spending in defiance of 
congressional wishes. Not sur- 
prisingly, Democrats were cool 
to the idea, saying that the pro- 
posal was just a copout for the 
Republicans 
Rather than slash the bud- 
get any further, some Democrats 
would prefer to roll back part of the tax 
cuts already passed. Colorado Democrat 
Gary Hart introduced a bill in the Sen- 
ate last week that would postpone any per- 
sonal tax cuts until the budget is balanced. 
Despite the loud congressional pro- 
tests and the worries along Wall Street, 
the President's program so far appears to 
retain generally broad public support. A 
Gallup poll released last week showed 
that Reagan's approval rating of about 
60% has not slipped during this summer's 
economic slowdown. Interviews by TIME 
correspondents around the U.S. last week 
| also showed the public’s willingness to 
sacrifice in order to get the economy on 
the path to steady, noninflationary 
growth 
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a Chicago-based equipment supplier 


More and more people seem to rec- 
ognize that exorcising inflation can 
be neither instant nor painless. Says Paul 
Sullivan, who owns a sportswear manu- 
facturing firm in Methuen, Mass.: “The 
steps that the President is taking are nec- 
essary. It may be tough now, but we can 
weather it.” Says James Graham, a high 
school teacher in North Little Rock, Ark 
“People are going to have to bite the bul- 
let now, or there isn't going to be any bul- 
let to bite in ten years.” 

This attitude can even be found 
among some of the people who are most 
directly affected by tight money. Says 





om 


“Ask yourselves: If not us, who? If not now, when?” 


David Brown, a homebuilder in Engle- 
wood, N.J.: “I do not want to see my busi- 
ness destroyed, but I'm willing to bear 
the interim pain if it will help the econ- 
omy in the long run. We're bleeding 
But I think that high interest rates are 
necessary to slow down inflation.” 
Corporate executives generally re- 
main as convinced as ever that future 
prosperity is worth some hardship now 
Says Robert Noyce, vice 
Intel, a semiconductor manufacturer 
“We're somewhat concerned about the 
transitory period of tight money, but it's 
part of the medicine we have to take to 
get the economy to improve.” 
Smith. chairman of Amsted Industries, 
“It's 


chairman of 


Adds Goff 











going to hurt a little, but we ought to be 
glad for a little suffering if it brings the 
inflation rate down.” 

To critics who counsel the abrupt 
abandonment of Reaganomics. some 
economists suggest a look at the alter- 
natives. Says Walter Hoadley. former 
chief economist for the Bank of Amer- 
ica and now a resident scholar at the Hoo- 
ver Institution in Stanford, Calif.: “If the 
Administration backs away from its pro- 
gram under pressure, then the picture 
gets much worse. Inflation will take over 
America. Then there goes the dollar. in- 
terest rates, everything.” 


HE KENNER The seven members of 
Time's Board of Economists 
generally agreed that Reaga- 


nomics can work—that the pro- 
gram can curb inflation and re- 
vive business growth—if it is 
given enough time and if Con- 
gress implements the full pro- 
gram. Greenspan warned that 
the policy will not really be in 
place until lawmakers pass the 
President's second round of bud- 
get cuts. Feldstein said that in- 
flation would not be tamed un- 
less monetary policy remained 
strict and consistent for several 
years. Liberal economists on the 
board were concerned about the 
social cost of the program, Hel- 
ler, for one. argued that the pol- 
icy will place an unfair burden 
on the poor, who are dependent 
on federal assistance programs 
But the board’s liberals also con- 
ceded that Reaganomics will 
hold down Government spend- 
ing and thus have a chance to 
stem inflation 

And thal, as any economist 
is sure to agree, would be quite 
a feat. For nearly two decades, 
repeated and abrupt changes in 
economic policy were a major 
cause of erralic growth and per- 
sistent inflation. Administra 
tions from Lyndon Johnson to 
Jimmy Carter adopted anti-in- 
flationary programs, but these 
proved to be either ineffectual 
or too brief to achieve signifi- 
cant returns. Result: chronic 
Stagflation 

Reaganomics is clearly not the pain- 
less quick fix that the President prom- 
ised during his campaign and the early 
weeks of the Administrauon. The pro- 
gram will take time, and it will not be 
easy. Reagan admitted as much last week 
during his talk to the Cabinet about fur- 
ther budget cuts. Said he: “Some people 
are frustrated because we don't see in- 
stant recovery. We can’t be stampeded 
now by frustration or fear. We have to 
stay on a steady long-term course.” Rea- 
ganomics can work, its namesake was 
saying, if the American public—and 
politicians—are patient enough to let 
it work ~—By Charles Alexander. Reported 
by David Beckwith/Washington, with other 
U.S. bureaus 
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loved to curl up with the discarded 
lawbooks he obtained when his grandfa- 
ther took him along on a visit to the county 
courthouse. By the time he was 13, howev- 
er, Owen was on the wrong side of the law, 
serving time at an Indiana reform school 
for stealing from purses during a church 
choir rehearsal. That was the start of a life 
of crime, including a bank robbery and an 
attempted murder, that has kept him in 
prison for 19 of his 35 years. But now 
Owen has rediscovered an old friend—the 
| lawbook—and has become one of the na- 
| tion’s most accomplished self-taught law- 
| yers behind bars. 
Lined with books and cans of Camp- 
bell’s soup, Owen's narrow cell in the 
maximum security prison in Michigan 
City, Ind., is the nerve center of a remark- 
able legal operation that runs almost non- 
stop. On a typical weekday, Owen rises at 
7:30 and skips breakfast in order to pre- 
pare for the morning law courses he teach- 
es to 48 prisoners. After lunch, he does re- 
search until 3, when he is available in his 
cell for consultation with inmate clients 
Long evenings are devoted to more re- 
search and legal reading, aided by a Rolo- 
dex that lists 22,000 criminal cases. 

Owen's single-minded devotion pays 
real dividends: $9,000 in annual income 
from attorneys who use him to do re- 
search. (He invests the money primarily 
in his personal 3,000-volume library.) 
Charging $7.50 an hour, Owen easily un- 
dercuts the $22 to $25 fees asked by law 
students and young lawyers. who are often 
hired for such chores. Yet Owen's output 





is anything but cut-rate. Indianapolis 
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Richard Owen, convicted of attempted murder, in the cell he has made a legal center 


Before the Bench Behind Bars 


An Indiana convict has become a top jailhouse lawyer 


$s a youngster, Richard Lee Owen II | Lawyer J. Richard Kiefer calls the con- 








vict’s research “incredibly good.” Once 
Kiefer gave the same project to Owen and 
several law students; Owen was the first to 
uncover the three precedents that Kiefer 
needed. Says John Gubbins, senior staff 
attorney for the Seventh Circuit U.S. 
Court of Appeals in Chicago: “In the area 
of habeas corpus and prisoners’ civil 
rights, he is probably as good as any law- 
yer practicing.” 

Owen occasionally has been allowed, 
at the judges’ discretion, to appear in court 
on behalf of his prisoner clients. He usually 
shows up wearing handcuffs and a yellow 
leisure suit, his papers in a briefcase made 
by a fellow convict. In 1978, he won free- 
dom for Elisar Yzaguirre, who was serving 
a life sentence for kidnaping, when he per- 
suaded the judge to downgrade his client's 
offense to unlawful confinement. Such vic- 
tories have helped Owen compile a record 
that many an appellate attorney would 
envy: in 25% of his cases, the clients have 
won at least some relief. 

Although he can still appear in federal 
courts, Owen is no longer allowed to take 
part in state proceedings. A year ago, Indi- 
ana’s chief justice concluded that since 
Owen is not a member of the bar (he has 
only a junior college degree, earned in pris- 
on), he could not represent others, Never- 
theless, he is free to write briefs for fellow 
prisoners, which can be polished and 
signed by full-fledged lawyers. Last March 
Owen helped win a reversal of a murder 
conviction for Isadore Serrano. He argued 
that the case had posed a conflict of interest 
because Serrano’s trial lawyer was also the 
attorney for a prosecution witness 














Owen claims that public defenders, 
who often represented his clients origi- 
nally, have so many cases that none gets 
the attention it needs. Says he: “I have 
the time, and I take pride in what I do. 
And I have more interest in prisoners’ 
cases because I am on the other side of 
the system.” 

Owen has another outlet for his tal- 
ents: a criminal law review, which he puts 
out six limes a year. It has included, in ad- 
dition to his own articles, contributions 
from the likes of Notre Dame Law Profes- 
sor Eric Smithburn, an expert on criminal 
procedure, and flamboyant Attorney Mel- 
vin Belli. Some 200 subscribers pay $12.50 
a year for the publication. 

Owen's operation symbolizes the star- 
Uing evolution of the status of jailhouse 
lawyers. As recently as 15 years ago, many 
penitentiaries did not even permit con- 
victs to help other inmates draft docu- 
ments questioning the legality of their 
confinement. Lawbooks and copies of the 
U.S. Constitution were often confiscated 

Then in 1969, the Supreme Court de- 
cision in Johnson vs. Avery gave jailhouse 
lawyers a right in certain cases to help in- 
mates who lacked attorneys. Since then, 
courts have been whittling away restric- 
tions imposed by wardens. Most states 
now provide prison law libraries and have 
adopted a new theory: convicts’ efforts to 
win freedom by court petition, either for 
themselves or for others, serve as valuable 
outlets for frustration and anger 


s a result, the familiar stereotype of 

the fast-talking jailhouse lawyer is be- 
ing replaced by cool quasi-professionals. 
Eddie Neal, now in a Maryland jail await- 
ing trial for attempted murder, is consid- 
ered one of the nation’s best because of his 
skilled handling of divorce, paternity and 
bankruptcy cases during earlier stints in 
New York facilities. James Potts, 34, a 
prisoner in Arlington, Va., specializes in 
inmates’ rights and is the author of a pop- 
ular handbook, The Prisoners’ Self-Help 
Litigation Manual 

As for Owen, his main goal is to win 
the freedom of his most important client: 
himself. A federal court has ordered a 
hearing on his claim that his attempted 
murder conviction, stemming from the 
shooting of a policeman who had stopped 
him after suspicious behavior at a Ponder- 
osa Steakhouse, is reversible because of 
jury misconduct. If that bid fails, Owen 
hopes to win clemency in 1982 or parole in 
1983 

Owen has a violent past to live down, 
and some who know him well wonder if he 
can adjust to the world outside prison. But 
if he does get free, Owen intends to go to 
law school, and he may set up a research 
firm that could work on the cases of the 
men he left behind and whom he under- 
stands so well. —By Bennett H. Beach, 
Reported by Patricia Delaney/South Bend, 
Ind. 
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he front-page an- 

nouncement was 
brief: “Good morning. 
You'll be getting a new 
newspaper Sunday.” 
Thus the Boston Her- 
ald American (circ. 
209,128 and falling) last 
week ended speculation 
that it was about to fold. 
Despite heavy pressure 
from the bulging Boston 
Globe (circ. 502,920), the 
Herald American is opti- 
mistically pushing on. 
Says Publisher James 
Dorris: “We're giving the 
people of Boston and New 
England something they 
want, a compact, easy- 
reading, lively newspa- 
per for the "80s." 

Translation: the 
Hearst-owned daily 
had run out of options. 
The Herald American 
was formed in 1972 
when Hearst's racy 
Boston tabloid, the 





sorbed the city’s staid, 

125-year-old blue-blood bible, the Herald 
Traveler. The new paper never caught on. 
Combining the mismatched styles of the 
papers it subsumed, the Herald American 
alienated former readers of both by. for 
example, running weighty political anal- 
ysis side by side with reports of steamy sex 
crimes. Circulation, at first 371,664, fell 
steadily; losses are now estimated to be 
$10 million a year. The Globe com- 
mands more than two-thirds of the city’s 
daily newspaper reader- 
ship and three-quarters 
of its advertising. In- 
deed, in recent months 
the entire Sunday Her- 
ald American was often 
outweighed by the 
Globe's classified ad sec- 
tion alone. 

Hearst’s return to 
the tabloid format is a 
desperate, but plau- 
sible, effort to survive. 
The tabloid style, first 
practiced successfully in the U.S. by the 
New York Daily News (founded in 1919) 
and currently being carried to its irratio- 
nal extreme by the New York Post under 
Rupert Murdoch, was modeled on Fleet 
Street's screaming dailies. The main fea- 
tures: short, punchy stories, heavy 


illustration, emphasis on sex, crime 
| and gossip. and a smaller size for the 








Publisher Dorris 








Stooping to Conquer in Boston 





Record American, ab- Old format; tabloid prototype 





























harried, hurried commuter. 
The form has matured. 
and among the two dozen or 
so surviving U.S. daily tab- 
loids are some solid jour- 
nalistic entries. Long 
Island's Newsday (circ. 
503.336) provides a well- 
rounded package of origi- 
nal reporting and fea- 
tures to a large, densely 
populated suburban 
area. In Chicago, the 
Sun-Times (circ. 661, 
531) is known for in- 
vesligalive reporting: 


Cardinal Cody story. 
Two recent entries in- 
dicate there may be life 
in the old format yet. In 
Philadelphia, the Journal 
(circ. 109,622), founded in 
1977, is gaining a foothold 
with a_ sprightly mix of 
sports and gossip. Near by, 
the 106-year-old Delaware 
County Times converted it- 
self last June 15 from a 25¢ 
afternoon broadsheet (circ. 
39,000) to a 10¢ morning 
tabloid. In just ten weeks, circulation has 
risen to 49,000 and advertising linage has 
increased an estimated 10% over last year. 
None of these examples was lost on 
the Herald American's managers, who re- 
portedly considered the tabloid option for 
a year before choosing it. If the Globe, one 
of the nation’s best newspapers, can thrive 
by providing first-rate coverage, the Her- 
ald American hopes to prove there is a 
down-scale market for something less se- 
rious and more entertaining. Predicts 
Dorris: “We're going to produce a paper 
that is a pleasure to read, not a chore.” 
Adds Editor Donald Forst: “The new Her- 
ald American is going to be a reader's 
paper, with one overriding goal: to give 
people something they'll want to read.” 
First glimpses of the new format 
—which was to begin appearing regularly 
this week—were greeted enthusiastically 
by advertisers. who rushed to take advan- 
tage of a half-rate introductory offer. “It 
sounds like a good paper,” said Donald 
O'Brien, marketing vice president of the 
Jordan Marsh department store. “We're 
going to help promote it, and we're going 
to be in it heavily.” Added Filene’s sales 
vice president, Virginia Harris: “It’s a 
smart move because it is so totally differ- 
ent from the Globe. | think they've got a 


| good chance of making it.” 


Others were not so sure. Said Frank 
McCulloch, executive editor of Mc- 


The struggling Herald American will keep going—as a tabloid | 
| very long to make the formula work. Last 





last week it broke the | 


| communications empire that flourished 


| on the theory that the family that stays to- 
| gether profits together. 





| the papers allayed those fears. Said one re- 


Clatchy Newspapers: “Dominance, once 
achieved, is very hard to overcome. The 
Globe is so dominant, it does not make 
much difference what the Herald does.” 
Worse, Boston’s new tabloid may not have 


week the Boston Globe reported that Her- 
ald Advertising Director Robert Lange 
told the paper's advertisers in July that the 
Hearst Corp. will give the paper just 3% 
months to prove it can make it; otherwise 
it will be shut down. That report was fol- 
lowed by an even more discouraging si- 
lence: neither Hearst nor Herald Ameri- 
can Officials were willingtocomment. @ 


Family Affair 


Merging for profit 


hen Iowa Banker Gardner Cowles 
bought the Des Moines Register in 
1903, he planted the seeds of a family 





for three generations, eventuaily as three 
separate companies, sprouting Look mag- 
azine, and acquiring numerous newspa- 
pers, radio and television stations as they 
grew. Last week two of his heirs decided 
to merge their companies, the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune Co. and the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune Co., presumably 


The news was expected: talks had 
been under way for several months be- 
tween Des Moines Board Chairman 
David Kruidenier, 60, and his Minneap- 
olis cousin John Cowles Jr., 52. Both com- 
panies have suffered financial declines re- 
cently. In Minneapolis, operating earn- 
ings slid from $6 million in 1979 to $3.7 
million a year later, largely because of a 
27-day newspaper strike and continuing 
losses from its latest acquisition, the | 
Buffalo (N.Y.) Courier-Express (circ. 
131,990), The smaller Des Moines compa- 
ny saw ils earnings drop from $3.6 million 
in 1979 to $2.6 million in 1980, in part, be- 
cause of the troubled evening Tribune 
(circ. 80,114), which has been losing read- 
ers steadily for more than a decade. Even 
more serious for Des Moines was its long- 
term debt of $40 million. | 

As talks progressed, apprehension 
grew at the Register (circ, 210,465), pos- 
sessor of nine Pulitzer Prizes, that the Des 
Moines company would be swallowed 
whole by the larger Minneapolis compa- 
ny. Last week's agreement with its em- 
phasis on preserving the independence of 





lieved Register reporter: “I don’t think we 
have to worry any more about a Minne- 
apolis Mafia moving in.” Register Editor 
Michael G. Gartner, who originally op- 
posed the merger, agreed: “I feel it’s the | 
right thing to do; it will ensure that we 
have good, vigorous newspapers that are | 
journalistically strong.” a 
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~ Some of the 


greatest books 
ever written... 


ead any good books lately? 

The answer to this question 

started something at TIME- 

Lire Books. The Editors 
began exchanging their favorite 
reading—not necessarily famous or 
popular books, not necessarily 
“classics.” 

They shared books that stretched 
their imaginations, made them laugh, 
took them to far-off places, challenged 
their thinking, sharpened their ideals, 
changed their perceptions. 

They turned up great books by 
little-known authors and little-known 
books by great authors. Fiction and 
nonfiction...thick books and thin... 


old and new. And the project grew 
into the TIME READING PROGRAM. 

Thurber, Nabokov, Marquand, 
Solzhenitsyn. Their works are part of 
the TIME READING PROGRAM. Not 
always their bestsellers, but their 
breakthroughs. 

Napoleon, Disraeli, John Paul 
Jones, Galileo, Woodrow Wilson. 
Their /ives are part of the Time REAbD- 
ING PROGRAM. Their biographies 
provide universal reading enjoyment. 

England, Kenya, Greece, France, 
Russia, Japan, the Philippines, Brazil. 
Their towns and villages present a 
variety of memorable settings for the 
stories that unfold. 


cant be found in 
kstores. 


L. “Price slightly higher in Canada. 


TIME READING PROGRAM 


Time & Life Building Chicago, Illinois 60611 


YES! I would like to examine Kabloona and Disraeli. Please send them to me, along with my bonus 
book bag, for 10 days’ free examination and enter my subscription to the TIME READING Procram. If 1 
decide to keep Kabloona and Disraeli, | will pay a total of $7.95 plus shipping and handling for both 
volumes, and the book bag is mine at no additional cost. I will then receive future volumes in the TIME 
READING PROGRAM, shipped one set at a time approximately every other month. Each two-volume 
set is $7.95 plus shipping and handling* and comes on a 10-day free-examination basis. There is no 
minimum number of sets that I must buy, and I may cancel my subscription at any time simply by 
notifying you. If I do not choose to keep Kabloona and Disraeli, | will return the books, along with the 
book bag, within 10 days, my subscription for future volumes will be canceled and I will be under no 
further obligation. 











CZAZ38 
Name 
(Please print) 
Address Apt. 
Cab ee rie kt ee eae (pene ee Sis 
(or Province) (or Postal Code) 


All orders subject to credit approval. 


© 1981 TIME-LIFE BOOKS INC. 


Many of the volumes in this 
wide-ranging, comprehensive library 
of modern thought and accomplishment 
are no longer available. If it weren’t for 
the TIME READING ProGRaM, they 
would be completely out of print. 


ow the Time READING Pro- 

GRAM offers you a won- 

derful opportunity. It may 

be your only chance to 
read and collect these rarer books 
that can change the way you look at 
the world around you. 

The first-rate literature available 
to you through the Time READING 
PROGRAM is matched by fine crafts- 
manship in the printing and binding. 

All the books are the same size 
so you'll have a beautifully matched 
library. The type is easy to read (as 
big or bigger than what you're reading 
now). The paper is of unusually rich, 
high quality. 

Unlike most paperbacks, these 
are large and have sturdy covers with 
a special laminated coating. They'll 
withstand frequent reading without 
showing wear. 


ou'll begin with two out- 

standing books—both out of 

print. Kabloona by Gontran 

de Poncins presents spell- 
binding adventure. It is a brilliant, 
lively account of a French aristocrat 
who went to live with the Eskimos in 
1938. There is nothing in print quite 
like it, and nothing like it could ever 
be written again. Disraeli by André 
Maurois is a biography with wit, 
style, humor. You'll meet the brilliant 
Prime Minister who led Britain to the 
height of its Empire. 

If you're discovering these two 
books for the first time, you have a 
rewarding reading experience waiting 
for you! And they’re available only by 
mail from TimE-Lire Books. 


ere’s how it works: 

We'll send you these two 

books FREE for 10 days. 

There’s absolutely no obli- 
gation to buy. See full details on card. 

To receive Kabloona and 

Disraeli—your introductory volumes 
in the Time READING PRoGgrAM— 
FREE for 10 days, mail the attached 
reply card today! 
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SIM OCAUNIE 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


© The Northwestern Mutual Life insurance Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 1981 


It's just acar. 


A priceless rarity, it’s true. But still, a car. 
So we won't insure it. At Northwestern 
Mutual, we only insure the one thing that 
truly matters: life. We’ ve been doing so for 
over a century now. Which is how we’ve 
come to be... 


the number one specialist in individual life. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


LIIFIE 


The Quiet Company 
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Charles and Diana chatting during the Braemar Highland Games 


Like so 
proximately 25,000 spectators 
who turned out for the Brae- 
mar Highland Games in Scot- 
land, Prince Charles, 32, and 
Diana, Princess of Wales, 20, 
donned their tartans. During 
the opening ceremonies, how- 
ever, Diana's highland fling 
turned a bit flippant: as the 
band struck up God Save the 
Queen, the young Princess 


continued . chatting with the 
Prince. Hardly the proper re- 


















Martin giving Hagman a hug 








many of the ap- | 


action, especially when the 
subject of the song is standing 
a few feet away. Without say- 
ing a word, Queen Elizabeth 
turned to her daughter-in-law 
with that now famous “We are 
not amused” look that would 
curl the hair on a corgi’s back 
God Save the Queen-to-Be 


“If I was being honored in 
Dallas, they would have 
dropped me from a helicopter 
without a parachute,” said Ac- 
tor Larry ("J.R.”) Hagman, 49, 
who last week became part of 
the pavement along the Hol- 
lywood Walk of Fame. The 
three-mile-long celebrity 
stretch has honored just about 


| every conceivable show-biz 


type from Clark Gable to 
Mickey Mouse. For Hagman, 
place was everything—his star 
was imbedded next to that of 
his mother, Broadway Great 











Mary Martin, 67. When Mom 
congratulated him, Larry not- 
ed the positioning of their two 
Stars, then said: “Looks like 
I'm going to get top billing.” 
Countered Mary: “It all de- 
pends on which way you walk 
down the street.” 


Oh, to be in New York in 
the fall, when they’re lining 
up for sausages back in 
Gdansk. But to Zygmunt Prze- 
takiewicz, 35, a representative 
of Solidarity, Poland’s inde- 
pendent union federation, his 
Manhattan stayover is strictly 
business. Przetakiewicz has 
since been busying himself 
with preparations for the open- 
ing of Solidarity’s first overseas 
press information office on 
Park Avenue South and ad- 
justing to New York City 
“This job is going to be very 


difficult,” says Zygmunt, who 


now drives his 1979 Oldsmo- 
bile to work every day. “The 
subways are terrible, and the 
roads—I think they are better 
in Poland.” 


The lanky young man with 
the somewhat familiar eyes 
ambled onto the green 
Crouched in his Ben Crenshaw- 
like putting stance, Nathaniel 
Crosby, 19, shota final glance at 
the pin, coolly sank the 15-ft 
birdie putt, then jubilantly 
leaped into the arms of his cad- 
die, Joby Ross. Bing Crosby's 
son had just won the 8Ist U.S 
Amateur Golf Championship 
Off course, the University of 
Miami junior displayed all the 
easygoing awshucksness of 
his late father, but during play 
he proved to be a scrappy, te- 
nacious opponent. Coming 


Przetakiewicz getting ready to take Manhattan by storm 
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Crosby after the U.S. Amateur 


back from four holes down dur- 
ing the final afternoon round, 
Nathaniel scrambled over San 
Francisco’s Olympic Club 
course, peppering his play with 
instructions to the ball: “Get 
tight,” “Be there,” “Go,” “Sit,” 
“Stop.” Throughout the match, 
| he soothed his nerves with 
| something given to him earlier 
| by his mother, Kathryn Crosby, a 
medallion that Bing had won 
| for making the field in the 
same tournament exactly 40 
| years earlier. “I definitely felt 
his presence, and thinking of 
him calmed me,” said the 
young Crosby. “I wasn’t ab- 
sent-mindedly touching that 
medal. Dad was in my mind all 
day.” —By E. Graydon Carter 








On the Record 


Ashley Montagu, 76, author and 
anthropologist, commenting 
on the ongoing debate between 
evolutionists and creationists. 
“Science has proof without any 
certainty. Creationists have 
certainty without any proof.” 


Louis Auchincloss, 63, author, 
on the merits of literary 
awards: “Prizes are for the 
birds. They fill the head of one 
author with vanity and 30 oth- 
ers with misery.” 
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This is one of our hometowns: Melbourne, Australia. 


Melbourne's up 








top,down under. 


In the fierce but friendly rivalry among the world’s great 
; | cities, Melbourne has some impressive credentials for being up 
*) top on anybody's list, both down under and around the globe. 

Her soaring towers of finance dominate not merely the city 
skyline but the whole of the continent. Her fashions dictate 
hemlines; her sense of culture has made her National Gallery 
the jewel of the Southern Hemisphere; and her soon-to-be- 
completed Victorian Arts Centre will be the envy of all the 
hemispheres. 

The true delight, and distinction, of the Melburnian, 
however, is style. It is a style as elegant as the broad, tree-lined 
boulevards which bring light, air and spaciousness to the city 
center; as gracious as a formal picnic in one of the plush parks 
which cover a full fourth of the city’s surface; and as unbuttoned 
and carefree as a ride on one of the gaily-painted electric trams 
decorated by some of the city’s top artists. 

It is a city which loves to entertain itself and its visitors and 
§ does so with a spectacular calendar of sports that range from 
the world-famous Marlboro Australian Open 
tennis championship to football and horse 
m racing, golfing and yachting. It boasts the 
Semen largest series of outdoor festivals in the 
world, and cheerfully admits to the 
world’s most changeable weather. 
“Melbourne has no weather,” runs the joke. “It merely 
' samples a little of everything.” With equal eclecticism, the 
cosmopolitan Melburnian can sample the dining, drinking and 
dancing of a kaleidoscope of cultures that includes German, 
Greek, Italian, Lebanese, Maltese, Spanish, Turk, Vietnamese 
and Yugoslav —or tune to an ethnic radio that broadcasts in 
more than 40 languages. 

We speak with some experience, and considerable 
affection, of Melbourne because it is one of our hometowns, a 
major headquarters of our successful Philip Morris (Australia ) 
Limited. It is, quite simply, a great place to live and work. And if 
you can’t do either, you'll find it a great place to visit. 


Philip Morris Incorporated 


Good people make good things. 




























Makers of Marlboro, Benson & Hedges 100’s, Merit, Parliament Lights, Virginia Slims and Cambridge 
AWD Miller High Life Beer, Lite Beer and Lowenbriu Special and Dark Special Beer 
Spy eee 7UP and Diet 7UP. 
a 
Photographs by John Gollings of Melbourne 

















— Education 








Video image of Ernie encourages mother and daughter as they play game called Mup-O-Matic 





A Playground for the Brain 


Sesame Place develops gadgets to make pedagogy a pleasure 


hrough the cheerfully gaping maw of 

Big Bird, beguiled children with par- 
ents in tow enter a dazzling futuristic play- 
ground designed to make pedagogy a 
pleasure. Created a year ago by the same 
people who brought you Kermit the Frog, | 
Ernie and Bert, Sesame Place, in the | 
tamed wilds of Bucks County, Pa., unites 
outdoor “participatory” playgrounds with 
“hands-on” scientific exhibits. 

Various slides provide the perceptive 
skidder with firsthand knowledge of the 
battle between gravity and friction. By 
plunging into a sea of green plastic balls 


Big Bird swallows children at park entrance 





the playful student can know what it feels 
like to be a mutated molecule in a dense- 
ly packed universe 

The news at Sesame Place, though, is 
in the inner sanctum of the Computer 
Gallery, where the creators of Sesame 
Street are perfecting computer software 
programs that they expect to sell to the 
general public. Scores of children sit in 
communion with batteries of special com- 
puters. The keyboards are arrayed with 
numbers, arrows and letters from A to Z 
in alphabetical order, In the Dial-A-Mup- 
pet game, Oscar the Grouch might pop up 
at command, grumbling encouragement 
A science game called Spotlight utilizes a 
ray of light and two mirrors to illustrate 
how beams can bounce across space. The 
player manipulates the spotlight to illumi- 
nate a character named Steve waltzing 
back and forth across the stage 

For beginning readers, the computer 
combines high technology with the tried- 
and-true game of Hangman. Called Raise 
the Flags, this program features a spright- 
ly, beaked electronic being named George 
who introduces the alphabet and a series 
of flagpoles. “My job is to spell a word,” 
writes George. “Your job is to guess it.” 
George gives the player a category such 
as food or nature, the number of letters, 
and seven guesses. After the player haz- 
ards a letter, George ambles across the 
screen to the proper place, peers down, 
and then shakes his head yes or no. If 
yes, he raises the letter up the flagpole 

Computer dialogue can be surprising- 
ly Socratic. One program asks the child 
to think of an animal. “Does it live on 
land?” inquires the computer. “Yes,” the 


Photographs for TIME by Bill Pierce 





child may reply. “Does it fly?” “No.” “Is 
it a wild animal?” “Yes.” “Is it a lion?” 
“No.” The computer writes, “Type in the 
animal you were thinking of.” The child 
spells out t-i-g-e-r. “I don’t know the dif- 
ference between a lion and a tiger,” the 
computer responds. “Press Go to help me 
learn the difference.” The screen flashes 
four possible descriptive sentences that 
the child must complete. “A tiger 1) has, 
2) will, 3) is, 4) can.” A player might write, 
“A tiger has stripes.” The computer coun- 
ters: “Does a lion have stripes?” The child 
answers “No.” Then the computer asks, 
“Does a tiger have stripes?”’ The child re- 
plies, “Yes.” “Thanks,” says the comput- 
er politely. “I'll remember that.” The 
child has actually been programming the 
computer and vice versa 

Many teachers and parents are skep- 
tical of computer-controlled, cartoon-like 
learning devices. They wonder, as Author 
Fran Lebowitz has put it, what happens 
when the child “discovers that the letters 
of the alphabet do not leap up out of books 
and dance around the room with royal- 
blue chickens.” But the juvenile appetite 
for dancing letters appears to be insatia- 
ble. Indeed, this fall some of the com- 
puter software, designed by Children’s 
Television Workshop of New York City, 
creators of Sesame Street and Sesame 
Place, will be available in computer re- 
tail shops and by direct mail from 
Apple Computer Inc 

Developed under the direction of 
C.T.W. Consultant Joyce Hakansson and 
tested at Sesame Place, each disk will con- 
tain four programs and sell for $50—play- 
able, however, only on a $1,500 Apple II 
computer. Hakansson warns that “com- 
puters are just another tool.’ But, she 
adds, “They are very patient and non- 
judgmental. They never tell a child that 
he is holding up the class.” eo 


Children cavort in a sea of green molecules 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SUMMER 
EVENINGS START WITH RED. 
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Asampling of portable learning aids currently on the market at $20 to $120 


Portents of Future Learning 





New computers, a new magazine and a new kind of literacy 


or years, computers have been bally- 
hooed as a miraculous wave of the fu- 
ture in elementary education. The mir- 
acle never arrived. In the 1970s manu- 
facturers spent millions of dollars to de- 
| velop computers for use in schools, but 
| most of the systems received dismal 
| grades on teacher report cards. The ma- 
| chines were too expensive, their perfor- 
mance unreliable, their programs aca- 
demically inadequate. But lately, with the 
advent of the more sophisticated micro- 
computers, prices have fallen and perfor- 
mance has vastly improved. 
| Literacy once meant the ability to 
| read and write, and perhaps acquire fa- 
| miliarity with, say, Paradise Lost. Today, 
children who cannot even decipher a lim- 
erick are becoming what is known as 
| “computer literate.” Just as Gutenberg’s 


press stimulated literacy in the 15th cen- 
tury, the emergence of the low-cost per- 
sonal computer of the 1980s is making 
the knowledge of what computers can do 
an essential educational discipline 
Sesame Place’s foray into sales of 
computer learning programs (see preced- 
ing story) appears to be a portent of the ed- 
ucational future. Another sign of the times 
is the launching, this week, of a new mag- 
azine, Electronic Learning. Put out by the 
respected educational publisher Scholas- 
tic, Inc., Electronic Learning is essen- 
| tially a nontechnical guide to technica! 
learning aids. Financed initially with 
| $500,000, the magazine is being sent free 
| to $0,000 educators and administrators re- 
sponsible for buying equipment and try- 
ing to evaluate the rapidly expanding and 
| confusing field of electronic learning de- 
vices. By devoting itself largely to infor- 
mation on what to buy and how to use it 
most effectively, Electronic Learning is 
betting that computer learning aids will 
| Some day become as indispensable to 
| Classrooms as books and blackboards. 

In the present state of the art, elec- 
tronic learning aids fall into two basic cat- 
egories: larger and more expensive, and 
smaller and cheaper. According to Ka- 

| ren Billings, director of the Microcompu- 
ter Resource Center at Columbia Univer- 
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sity’s Teachers College, the more so- 
phisticated desktop computers with their 
TV-like screens, moving images and mu- 
sic have at last changed the negative per- 
ceptions of both teachers and parents: the 
former are tantalized by the possibilities; 
the latter are astonished that their chil- 
dren can master such seemingly complex 
devices 

If a school’s budget is not up to a mi- 
crocomputer, there are compact electron- 
ic learning aids that can be toted to and 
from school like a lunch box and cost from 
under $20 to about $120. Texas Instru- 
ments, a pioneer in “talking” computer 
chips, is the leading producer of these less 
expensive aids. (Others: Mattel, Coleco, 
Milton Bradley.) In 1978 TI introduced 
Speak & Spell, a talking learning aid, 
which imitated the human voice—ques- 
tioning, coaching and correcting the user 
—with an integrated circuil on a single sil- 
icon chip. On a later machine, called 
Speak & Read ($75), a child can complete 
sentences at three levels of difficulty by 
pressing letters on a keyboard to spell out 
the correct words. For example, the ma- 
chine slowly enunciates, “I want to try 
to—"and then flashes three choices 
“Bag,” “Over.” “Read.” If the student 
presses b-a-g, the computer gently in- 
tones, “Wrong. Try again.” The student 
taps out r-e-a-d. “Very good,” says the ma- 
chine benignly, “the correct word is read.” 


Imost any school system can afford 

some sort of portable learning aid. 
School District 7, in New York City’s 
South Bronx, where every child receives 
a federally funded free lunch because they 
are all below the poverty line, has pur- 
chased several dozen TI learning aids for 
remedial students. Helen Giuliano, an ad- 
ministrator in the district, believes that 
exposure to computers is vital for other- 
wise underprivileged children: “They are 
starting behind in basic literacy. Let’s not 
let them get behind in computer litera- 
cy.” Such logic still fails to persuade some 
administrators. 


educational “They see 
computers as a frill,” Giuliano notes, “and 
we see them as the child’s future.” a7 
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Summer of 1940 


SOMETHING CLOUDY, 
SOMETHING CLEAR 
By Tennessee Williams 


al Ib most raffish and fantastic crew 
that I have met yet and even I—ex- 
cessively broadminded as I am—feel 
somewhat shocked by the goings-on.” 
That was how Tennessee Williams de- 
scribed his Provincetown acquaintances 
in a letter to his friend, Novelist Donald 
Windham, in the summer of 1940. Now 
the playwright has returned to that scene 
But somehow that raffish and fantastic 
crew has fled his memory, and the char- 
acters on the stage of Manhattan's Jean 
Cocteau Repertory would not shock a no- 
Vitiate nun 

August, the Williams persona (Craig 
Smith), lives in a shack on the dunes, writ- 
ing his first major play and trying to en- 
tangle Kip, a dancer and Nijinsky look- 
alike (Elton Cormier), in his grimy 
bedsheets. But both Kip and Clare (Do- 
minique Cieri), who acts as his protector, 
are doomed, he by a brain tumor, she by 
diabetes. The entire work is shadowed by 
death, which is approaching as quickly 
as the fall. Both characters seem so ten- 
tative, however, that it is even hard to 
imagine that the end, when it occurs, will 
matter much to them or anyone else 

There are sparks from the Williams 
fire here and there; even when he is not 
in best form, Williams is never uninter- 
esting. “How long are you going to go on 
working?” Clare asks August-Tennessee 


“Until I die of exhaustion,” he answers 
Williams, 70, may be somewhat tired, but 
like Sophocles, who wrote his last play 
when he was nearly 90, he continues, on | 
By Gerald Clarke 


andon 





Craig Smith as the younger Williams 
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‘Behavior 


Socko Performances on Campus 


College lovers, it seems, beat each other up quite often 


hen Sociologist James Makepeace, 

35, surveyed undergraduates at 
Bemidji State University in Minnesota 
during the spring of 1979, he came on a 
finding that surprised him: one of every 
five students reported being punched, 
slapped or shoved by their dates or lov- 
ers. Says Makepeace, an expert on pre- 
marital family violence: “It used to be said 
that a marriage license was a hitting li- 
cense, but now we've discovered that on 
college campuses there’s an awful lot of 
hitting without the license.” 

After a similar poll at Oregon State 
University, Family Life Professor June 
Henton and Assistant Professor Rodney 

| Cate estimated the number of violent lov- 
ers at about 25%. At sunny Arizona State, 
Sociology Associate Professor Mary Riege 
Laner found, in a study that may put to 
rest American illusions about carefree 
campus romance, that more than 60% of 
the nonmarried upper-class students had 
encountered “some kind of violence” 
while dating 








Mary Riege Laner of Arizona State University 
Women are the primary victims 


But some of the students reported being 
regularly beaten, kicked, bitten and pelt- 
ed with objects. A few even spoke of 
threats with guns and knives. The case of 
Valerie, 20, and Steve, 23, two students 
at a large Western universily, is in some 


Most incidents are relatively minor. | ways typical. The couple had only been 





dating for three months when Steve 
slapped Valerie because he thought she 
was flirting with another man. Like most 
campus couples who later come to blows, | 
they moved in together. After they began 
living together, his objections to imagined 
infidelities snowballed into furious, furni- 
ture-lossing tantrums. He sometimes 
hurled Valerie to the floor, dragging her 
around by her hair, and, she says, “lit- 
erally beat the hell out of my face.” Sev- 
eral black eyes later, Valerie walked out 
In their fear and confusion, few col- 
lege women—and even fewer men—are | 
willing to admit having been the victims 
of violence. As one woman student at Ar- 
izona State said of her regularly bruised 
and beaten but steadfastly silent girl- 
friends: “Before they'd consider it abuse, 
they'd have to have broken bones.” 
Jealousy over a third person was cited 
in nearly half the violent blowups. Most 
of the rest grew out of arguments over 
sex or drinking. Yet experts wonder why 
college students seem so unable to settle 
these disagreements without black eyes | 
and broken noses. Married couples fight, | 
but it is thought they often do so partly be- 
cause they cannot escape each other, liv- 
ing in an unbreakable tangle of loyalties, 
commitments and angers. College stu- 
dents, however, are free to walk out. Many 
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-At238 miles an hour, it 


The fastest trains in the world are France's 
new TGVs. 

They just set a world record, going 238 
miles an hour. 

(TGV, incidentally, stands for Tres Grande 
Vitesse. Which is French for “very great 
speed.) 

The French Railways commissioned these 


electrically-powered trains for the Paris-to 
Lyons run. 

Even at their regular cruising speeds, the 
TGVs will do this 263-mile stretch—a distance 
greater than New York to Washington, D.C. 
in under two hours. 

How can trains fly at such speeds without 
shaking up their passengers? Or shaking 
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of them have also disavowed traditional 
sex roles. They advocate sexual freedom 
and claim they can handle its consequenc- 
es. The macho man and helpless, victim- 
ized woman are supposed to be on their 
way to extinction. Sheila Korman, 28, a 
counselor at the University of Florida, 
wrote her master’s thesis on sexual ag- 
gression in dating. “I think it comes from 
a number of sources,” she says, “includ- 
ing economic frustrations and tensions 
and the feeling that you have no power 
in the world. So you show your power 
against someone who can’t retaliate.” Psy- 
chologist Paul Schauble, another counsel- 


| or at the university, says there has been 


“perhaps a 10%” -increase in violent 
squabbles among couples seeking coun- 
seling over the past two years. Not all 
the women, he says, are blameless vic- 
tims of brutes: some are needlers who fig- 
ure that the man cannot retaliate, and oth- 
ers provoke violence as a way of breaking 
through male indifference 


S wien Laner blames cruelty at 
coeducational institutions in large 
part on a “violence-loving society” that 
has nurtured this college generation on 
murder movies and newspaper stories de- 
tailing crimes of passion. Other experts 
speculate that lack of parietal rules has 
put too much sexual and emotional strain 
on the young. College students have al- 
ways had a hard time deciding what 
comes first—school work or a loved one 


any ees ote aa. to 


themselves off the track? 


The TGVs are cushioned by Koni” shock 
absorbers, made by the same people of ITT 
who make Koni shocks for high-performance 


automobiles. 


_ Aboard the TGVs ten of these shock 
absorbers are mounted between each pair of 
cars to steady and smooth out the ride. 


Southwestern 


On today’s openly sexual, highly com- 
petitive campuses, even the most solid 
balancing act can come unbalanced. In 
such a zero-sum scenario, each hour spent 
with one’s partner is an hour away from 
the books, and resentment builds. Ac- 
cording to Princeton's Karen Tilbor, 


assistant dean of student affairs, “am- 
priorities 


bivalence” about is at the 





Oregon State Sociologist Rodney Cate 


Perhaps a 10% rise in violent squabbles 


root of violence among college couples. 

But students often find separation 
harder to live with than abuse. Reason 
fear of loneliness or of losing the status 
that comes from having a steady date 
Tom, a 24-year-old student at a large 
university, continued to 





And while they're doing so, they also help 
keep the TGVs safely on the tracks. 

That's important, obviously. 

Because when you're going trés grande 
vitesse, you want trés grande security, too. 





] 
date a hot-tempered classmate who, like | 
a caricature of a wronged wife, regularly | 
tossed plates at him and twice pushed him | 
downstairs. Tom put up with such attacks | 
for 22 months. “It was the first ‘heavy’ re- | 
lationship I ever was involved in,” he later | 
explained. “You get so caught up in it 
you can't step out of it even though 
you know you're getting slugged every 
other week.” 

Some experts also note that many of 
these students have a tendency to see ag- 
gression as a kind of affection. They cite 
Oregon State students’ response to ques- 
tions about the “meaning of violence.” 
Nearly 30% of the couples had at some 
time taken abuse as a sign of “love.” And 
a number considered violence a “normal,” 
even healthy part of a love affair. Three- 
quarters of those who had been involved 
in an assault said it did not do their re- 
lationship any harm. More than one-third 
felt that hitting, or being hit, actually im- 
proved their relationship. 

A few experts. like Sociologist Dr. 
Kersti Yllo of Wheaton College, Nor- 
ton, Mass., speculate that “loving” vi- 
olence may partly be a byproduct of wom- 
en's push for equality. Uncertainty about 
once traditional roles, she reasons, makes 
men more anxious to assert themselves 
and women more anxious to fight back 
Still, many experts see the same old pat- 
terns in the new college violence. After 
all, says Makepeace: “Women are still 
the primary victims.” a 
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You can be somebody with a plan 

| of your own, 

You can say no and you won't be 
alone, 

You can make yourself get higher 
than you have ever known, 

By making up your own mind, 

Doing things your own way, 

Setting up your own style, 

By being yourself. 


y the end of next week, television 
viewers may know those words by 
heart. Set to an up tempo, the jingle will 


air nearly every hour during prime time 


CRAIG MOLENNOUSE 


| judgment, 





Video 








“Get High on Yourself” 


That’ s at's the message of an ‘unusual N NBC pitch to youth 


with a call by the comedian for a contin- 
uing, nationwide antidrug alert. 

The whole effort has been guided by 
Hollywood Producer Robert Evans, 51 
(The Godfather, Chinatown and Popeye). 
Evans has never worked in TV before. 
But then, he has never faced so special 
a challenge. In July 1980 Evans pleaded 
guilty in a New York federal court to 
agreeing to buy 5 oz. of cocaine for $19,- 
000. Judge Vincent Broderick deferred 
offering Evans a chance to 
wipe his record clean after a year’s pro- 
bation. In return, said Broderick, “I want 
you to use your unique talents where oth- 
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of funk in Rocker Ted Nugent. His hair 
hangs in crimped strands halfway down 
his bare, sweaty chest, and he talks in a 


singsong urban-punk cadence about how | 


to stay straight while being more cool than 
the druggies. When he sings, the mild jin- 
gle becomes a heavy-rhythm wail. 

The message is simple: Youngsters 
can meet stars, perhaps become stars, by 
straight living. Says Evans: “1 want to get 
to the young kids, those nine to 13. If you 
start taking drugs at eleven, you become 
a total vegetable.” 

NBC’s goals are more diffuse. In ad- 
dition to performing a public service, the 
third-place network wants to arouse in- 


terest in its new fall series among the | 


young viewers who control the TV dial 
in many homes. For the celebrities it 
was an unpaid labor of dedication. Most 
were recruited by Evans’ co-producer 


¥ 


4" 





Producer Bob Evans in the editing room; his chorus of stars, including Tiegs, Hope, Winkler, Austin, Crosby, Newman 


on NBC for eight days. The oldest net- 
work is undertaking the most unusual 
public-service campaign in the history of 
television—and a major programming 
gamble. Every series episode will begin 
with a celebrity introducing the song, 
which is intended to be a rallying cry 
against teen-age drug abuse. 

Such all-out attention is normally re- 
served for a national crisis. NBC says teen 
use of drugs and alcohol is just that: by age 
17, 70% of all youths have sampled one or 
both. So the start of the network’s season 
will be an antidrug special, half grim doc- 
umentary, half musical extravaganza. 
The show, Ger High on Yourself, also cen- 
ters on the jingle, which is presented five 
times in pop, rock, acid rock, country and 
gospel versions. Warbling it among a huge 
cast will be 55 entertainment and sports 
celebrities. ranging from tuneful Olivia 
Newton-John to frog-flat Paul Newman. 
(Among others: John Travolta, Cheryl 
Tiegs, Tracy Austin, Muhammad Ali, 
Carol Burnett.) A week later the NBC 
campaign will close in a Bob Hope special, 
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ers have failed in this horrible thing of 
drug abuse by children.” 
In a field dominated by scare tactics, 


Evans held to an affirmative theme. He | 


committed $400,000 of his own money 


and recruited Steve Karmen, composer of | 
| the J Love New York theme, to donate 


the jingle. Ger High on Yourself would ask 
“drug-free American heroes” to talk 
about the pleasure, and glamour, of life 
on a natural high. Just as important, dur- 
ing the 6-hr. taping of the commercials, 
the “heroes” would mingle with a racial 


| rainbow of youngsters. 


them “white bready.” 


The special began as a single 60-sec. 
commercial and, with NBC’s encour- 
agement, just grew. It is a pastiche of 
folksy, campfire sing-alongs; rafter- 
shaking black church music; gritty rap- 
ping between Burt Reynolds and street- 
wise teens; and documentary footage 


about the making of the commercials and | 


the special, with touches of Hollywood 
self-satire. Some of the sequences are 


blandly Middle American—Evans calls | 


But there is plenty 


Cathy Lee Crosby, star of ABC’s stunt 
show, That's Incredible! All attested that 
they do not use drugs and promised fur- 
ther time to the Get High on Yourself 
Foundation, headed by Crosby. Says Bob 
Hope: “It is a problem that hits close to 
everyone’s home.” Adds Henry Winkler: 
“If you reach the babies before they get 
to the drug age, at least they will have 
some backbone. It starts with a sense 
of self.” 

Whether the program will have the 
hoped-for impact remains to be seen. 
Get High on Yourself begins with a be- 
lief that youths take drugs mostly out of 
boredom and peer pressure, that there is 
nothing particularly seductive or plea- 
surable about the drugs themselves. 


| Through decades, doctors, social workers 
| and legislators have learned that the drug 


problem is complex and deeply rooted. 
Even Judge Broderick sounded as much 
wistful as hopeful when he urged Evans 
to seek “a breakthrough where others 
have failed.” —By William A. Henry ill. 
Reported by Martha Soiligie/t os Angeles 
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Biss oa ee re ea 
1871. A hastily arranged reception 
for a pioneer balloonist. 
fu On July 4, 1871, an astonished crowd in 
‘Kalamazoo, Michigan beheld a lone balloonist 
descend from the sky. He was Professor Steiner, 
the first mortal to fly across Lake Michigan. 
And even then, what would have been more 
appropriate at a welcoming party than Early Times. 
The whisky that made Kentucky whisky famous. 
Today, we're still slow-distilling it the same 
way we did then. And thoughtful people 
always have several bottles on hand for 
friends who drop in out of the blue. 


86OR 80 PROOF - EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVILLE, KY.© 1980. 
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Medicine 





The real thing, left, compared with imitations that have an equally deadly potential 


Fake amphetamines are not only lethal but legal—for now 


he 17-year-old girl in Belvidere, Ill. 

seemed to be just one more victim of 
an overdose of illegally obtained amphet- 
amines. Police, finding the type of pills 
that allegedly killed her, thought they 
looked just like “black beauties,” one of 
several forms in which amphetamines are 
sold. Analysis showed, however, that they 
were not amphetamines at all but a com- 
bination of substances commonly found 
in the cold remedies, diet and keep-awake 
pills sold over the counter in drugstores. 
The dead girl was a victim of the nation’s 
latest drug danger: the “look-alike” pill. 

Though they are made to mimic the 
appearance of the more expensive am- 
phetamines, look-alike drugs contain no 
federally controlled substances (i.e., with 
a high potential of dangerous abuse), 
Their primary ingredients are caffeine, a 
stimulant; ephedrine, a vascular constric- 
tor, and phenylpropanolamine (PPA), a 
chemical cousin of amphetamines. The 
danger lies not in the kinds of chemicals 
they contain but in the amount. Whereas 
the average diet-aid capsule may contain 
about 50 mg of PPA and between 100 mg 
and 200 mg of caffeine, a look-alike cap- 
sule can carry 50 mg of PPA and 200 mg 
to 500 mg of caffeine, which in heavy dos- 
es can cause heart or respiratory failure. 
Says Dr. John Spikes, an Illinois toxicol- 
ogist: “People hear caffeine, and they 
think of a cup of coffee. You get between 
50 mg and 100 mg in a cup of coffee. The 
people we're seeing using these drugs are 
taking ten to 20 pills at once.” In other 
words, they can ingest the caffeine of doz- 
ens of cups of coffee in one gulp. In the 
past two years, look-alikes have been im- 
plicated in the deaths of at least 14 peo- 
ple in New York, Maryland, Michigan, 
New Mexico, California and Illinois. 

For the small manufacturers and deal- 
ers who purvey look-alikes, the product 


yields a lot of money with little legal risk. 
Says Lieut. Robert Long of the Massa- 
chusetts state police narcotics unit: “A 
dealer can buy about 1,000 look-alike pills 
for $45 per jar, or approximately 4¢ each. 
Then he goes out to some eighth-grader 
and sells those same pills for $2 apiece. 
Right off the bat he’s making a profit of 
more than $2,000.” 

Ads for mail-order look-alikes (“safe, 
effective and J/egal”) have appeared in 
publications like Cosmopolitan and Chi- 
cago’s Reader and in leaflets passed out 
at rock concerts and in schoolyards. Iron- 
ically, the only instance in which it is not 
legal to make or sell them is when a man- 
ufacturer or dealer claims they are real 
amphetamines. In that case he can be 
prosecuted for fraud. But sellers carefully 
label look-alikes as “stimulants” and of- 
ten include warnings about maximum 
dosage. Says Lieut. Long: “Most of these 
guys are not going to make the mistake 
of claiming to have something they don’t. 
They just let the kids think they have it.” 

Because the drugs are not mislabeled 
by the manufacturer the Food and Drug 
Administration, which is responsible for 
the safety and efficacy of drugs, can do 
nothing under present laws. Neither can 
the Drug Enforcement Administration, 
which applies laws only against illegal use 
of controlled substances. But the U.S. 
Postal Service has filed complaints against 
39 mail-order companies, charging them 
with misrepresenting the safety of their 
products. Delaware was the first of sev- 
eral states to pass special statutes against 
look-alikes, known as “turkey” laws, so 
named because “turkey” is the street term 
for phony drugs. Probably no serious 
headway will be made, however, until the 
Federal Government finds a way to block 
the look-alike loophole with a uniform 
national law. | 
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Testes Test 


A self-exam for cancer 





ach month millions of women check 

their breasts for suspicious lumps in 
an effort to detect cancer early. Now doc- 
tors are urging men to perform a month- 
ly self-examination of their own, this one 
aimed at cancer of the testicle. 

The disease, though rare, is occurring 
with greater frequency. In the past 40 
years, the incidence of reported cases has 


almost doubled in the U.S. Today it af- | 


fects about four of every 100,000 men an- 
nually; an estimated 4,000 new cases are 
diagnosed each year. Once found primar- 
ily in older men, it now is the most com- 
mon form of cancer in men between the 
ages of 20 and 34, causing 9% of all male 
cancer deaths in that age group. 

No one knows why testicular cancer 
is increasing—or indeed why it strikes. It 
appears most frequently among white 
middle- and upper-class men. Two groups 
run 40 times the normal risk of devel- 
oping the disease: men with a testicle that 
failed to descend from the abdominal cav- 
ity into the scrotum, a lapse that normal- 
ly occurs during development of the fetus; 
and men with a testicle that descended 
only after they were six years old. Pre- 
liminary studies suggest that undescended 
testicles may be more frequent in boys 
born to women who received the hormone 
diethylstilbestrol, or DES, during pregnan- 
cy. The hormone was widely prescribed 
in the 1940s and 1950s to help prevent 
miscarriage. 


esearchers at the University of Cal- 

ifornia at San Francisco are begin- 
ning a three-year study of 250 patients 
with the disease to explore the connec- 
tion with DES as well as other possible 
influences, including race, social class, on- 
the-job exposure to chemicals, even the 
type of underwear favored. One theory 
holds that men who wear tight shorts 
run a greater risk of developing the 
disease. 

Although testicular cancer used to 
be regularly fatal, it is now often cur- 
able. Treatment may involve surgery, 
radiation and/or a combination of drugs, 
most notably cisplatin, which was first 
used experimentally only a decade ago. 
Even in severe cases, more than half 
the patients are cured. When the dis- 
ease is detected early, the cure rate is 
nearly 100%. 

Regular self-examination, say physi- 
cians, is the best way to find the disease 
early. The exam should be performed af- 
ter a warm bath or shower, when the scro- 
tal skin is most relaxed. The telltale sign 
is a lump the size of a pea. Doctors cau- 
tion that a lump does not necessarily mean 
cancer, but it should be reported prompt- 
ly toa physician and checked. cs 
































he male lets out a cry that sounds like a 

rake being scraped over cement. He 
flaps his wings—which span 9 ft.—ata bird 
only another condor could love: an ungain- 
ly, 20-lb. female, with lugubrious black 
feathers, yellow eyes and a bald, orange 
head. She coyly nibbles at his neck, and off 
they fly, monogamous partners for life. 
They will produce a single 44-in. egg every 
two years, and their ugly infant will be de- 
pendent upon them for a year—or until he 
is old enough to find carrion for himself. 

Pretty or not, that kind of romance 
has kept the California condor around 
since saber-toothed tigers roamed the Si- 
erra Nevada. Whether the bird will con- 
tinue to survive, however, has been in seri- 
ous doubt since the last century. As North 
America’s largest land bird, the condor 
has always made a seductively easy target. 
Indians prized its tough, 2-ft.-long feath- 
ers; 19th century hobbyists collected con- 
dor eggs, which could fetch $300. During 
the 1849 gold rush, its hollow quill feath- 
ers, waterproof and } in. in diameter, 
were favored as gold-dust containers. 
Even after the condor became a federally 
protected species in 1963, farming and de- 
velopment continued to destroy its habi- 
tat. Where condors once flourished by the 
thousands, all the way from Canada to 
Baja California, today fewer than 30 re- 
main, living mainly in 54,000 acres of 
sanctuary north of Los Angeles. 

Hoping to prevent the condor's “rap- 
idly approaching extinction,” the US. 
Fish and Wildlife Service and the Nation- 
al Audubon Society presented the state of 
California with a radical proposal. Under 
its three-year plan, 21 condors would be 
trapped, nine to be kept for breeding, 
twelve to be tagged and released with tiny 








Topa Topa, the only California condor in captivity, awaits a mate in the Los Angeles Zoo 


Love Among the Condors 


Feathers fly in the fight over how to save the big, ugly birds 





radio transmitters clipped to the back of 
their wings, allowing biologists to track 
them and study their life cycle. Some con- 
dor protectionists objected. The birds, 
they argued, are extremely sensitive to hu- 
man contact. A man standing 500 yds. 
away can keep a condor from its nest all 
day, and last year, when researchers at- 
tempted to weigh a two-month-old chick 
at its nesting site, the bird collapsed and 
died of shock and acute heart failure. 
Moreover, the California condor has yet to 
perform its mating ritual in a cage. Last 
month the state fish and game commis- 
sion approved a more modest interven- 
tion: two birds to be radio-tagged and only 
three kept for breeding during the first 
year, one of them to be mated at the Los 
Angeles Zoo with Topa Topa, the only 
California condor now in captivity. 

At the Sierra Club and among other 
environmentalist groups, feathers are 
flying over even that much meddling in 
condor affairs. Some are threatening le- 
gal action to protect the big birds from 
their protectors. Says David Phillips, 
spokesman for the San Francisco-based 
Friends of the Earth: “Human interfer- 
ence has already pushed the condor 
closer to extinction. It’s inherently too 
risky.” Maybe so. But William Conway, 
director of the New York Zoological So- 
ciety, points out that captive breeding 
has already saved the elephant seal, 
down to 20 animals in 1890 and now 
back up to nearly 40,000. It has also 
helped raise the number of whooping 
cranes from 15 in 1941 to more than 
100. “There is every reason to believe it 
will work with the condor,” says Con- 
way, “unless we wait and argue too 
long.” 
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Whale of a Child 


Brooklyn nurses a baby beluga 





t birth it weighed 140 Ibs. and mea- 

sured 5 ft. 3 in. from snout to tail. 
Name: Nyci (pronounced Nicky), an acro- 
nym for “New York City’s first,” The big, 
blubbery infant is a beluga whale, and if it 
survives, it will be the first of these small, 
white, toothed marine mammals from the | 
icy waters near the Arctic Circle success- | 
fully bred and born in captivity. 

The birth occurred last month in a | 
50,000-gal. tank at the New York Aquari- 
um, just off the boardwalk at Brooklyn's 
Coney Island. Both parents are perform- 
ing belugas that regularly entertain visi- 
tors with such antics as retrieving objects 
and bussing their keepers. Because of their 
intelligence, size and docility, belugas 
(their name means white in Russian) have 
long been a favorite of aquariums and | 
aquatic shows. At least three other baby 
belugas have been born in captivity, but 
none survived longer than a few weeks. 

Nyci’s parents have been no help at 
all. The father began taking mock bites at 
the newborn calf, and had to be put in a 
separate pen. The mother showed no de- 
sire to feed her first-born. Nyci downs two 
quarts of a formula—milk, heavy cream, 
casein, Lactaid and vitamins—piped dai- 
ly into her stomach by keepers who have 
to swim out after her and pull her to the 
side of the pool for a feeding. 

Scientists know almost nothing about 
raising young belugas—when, for exam- 
ple, to wean the calf and begin giving it a | 
regular diet of mackerel and herring. | 
Aquarium Director George Ruggieri, a | 
marine biologist and Jesuit priest, ac- 
knowledges that he and his colleagues will | 
need a lot of help, heavenly and otherwise, | 
to ensure Nyci’s survival. a) 
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Beluga calf, and friend, at one week 


—By Claudia Wallis | Mother and father were not much help. 
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BAILEYS. 
THE ORIGINAL IRISH CREAM LIQUEUR. 


THE CREAM IS REAL.THE SPIRITS ARE REAL. 
ONLY THE TASTE IS MAGIC! 
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Winning Race 


| CHARIOTS OF FIRE 
| Directed by Hugh Hudson 
Screenplay by Colin Welland 
Ss eeing Chariots of Fire is like exploring 
a wonderful historical restoration. 
All the brass has been polished, the drap- 
eries lovingly arranged, the superb crafts- 
manship of the antique furnishings set off 
by careful burnishing. At the very least 
one gets from the film an authentic sense 
of life as it must have been lived in a more 
gracious and perhaps more innocent time. 
But there are real people moving 
through this movie’s rooms, historical 
characters driven by private obsessions. 
By insisting that the audience share the 
weight of the traditions that pressed down 
upon the actual people, by forcing atten- 
tion on the nuances of manners and 
| speech of England in the 1920s, and by 
| simply taking their own sweet time about 
| telling their tale, the film makers throw 
| into high relief the powerfully contrasting 
passions of the characters. 

Harold Abrahams and Eric Liddell 
were, of all things, runners. But neither 
ran simply because he had the gift of 
speed. The former was the outwardly ar- 
rogant, inwardly fuming son ofa rich Jew- 
ish family, ever conscious, despite his en- 
rollment at Cambridge, of subtle, painful 
discrimination. He would beat these gen- 
tlemen at their own avocation—amateur 
sport. If that goal required paying a pro- 
fessional coach (wonderfully played by 
Ian Holm), a tactic that was against the 
code if not the formal rules, so be it. Lid- 
dell was ofan entirely different breed. The 
modest and pious son of missionaries, he 
ran, as he saw it, for the glory of God. If his 
faith told him that he must not break the 
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Near myth: lan Charleson as 1924 Olympics Winner Eric Liddell 


Sabbath by running on Sunday, then so be 
it. Never mind that the race he was pass- 
ing up was a qualifying heat for the 1924 
Olympics in Paris. Never mind that the 
Prince of Wales (played with sublime 
twittiness by David Yelland) was enlisted 
in the fruitless attempt to force him to trim 
his conscience. 

That both men finally achieve athletic 
apotheosis in the Olympics is emotionally 
satisfying, of course, but almost incidental 
to the rewards of watching Chariots of 
Fire. This is not, after all, Rocky. It is 
something more even than a thinking 
man’s Rocky. One takes from it subtler 
pleasures—the controlled ferocity of Ben 
Cross as Abrahams, for instance, and the 
gentle strength of Ian Charleson as Lid- 
dell. A word of praise, too, goes to a sup- 
porting cast that includes Sir John Giel- 
gud and Lindsay Anderson as a pair of 
congealed Cambridge dons, Nigel Daven- 
port and Patrick Magee as Olympic com- 
mitteemen respectively too smooth and 
too Blimpish. Like every element in this 
picture, the actors look right; they seem to 
emerge from the past, instead of being 
pasted on to it, as so many characters in 
historical movies seem to be. 

That quality, finally, is what distin- 
guishes the film. Director Hudson is per- 
haps a little too much in love with slow- 
motion sport photography, but he is an 
imagist of surpassing skill. Whether it is a 
matter of getting the light just right in a 
college cloister, or of perfectly framing a 
group of runners in training on an ocean 
beach, or of making one feel that one has 
seen just how a D’Oyly Carte production 
of The Mikado must have looked in the 
20s, Hudson painstakingly makes an ob- 
scure corner of history reverberate in a 
nearly mythic way. It is lovely work. And 
like old snapshots of forgotten people from 
another time, strangely evocative and 
moving. —By Richard Schickel 
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Losing Face — 
MOMMIE DEAREST 
Directed by Frank Perry 
Screenplay by Frank Yablans, 


Frank Perry, Tracy Hotchner and 
Robert Getchell 


t is not easy being a working mother— 

especially if your boss happens to be | 
Louis B. Mayer and your job category is | 
movie star. It is especially not easy if one | 
of your adopted children turns out to be 
the spoiled and charmless brat portrayed 
in this silly movie about the domestic life 
of Joan Crawford. The sympathy one is 
supposed to feel for the poor little rich waif 
(played at different ages by Mara Hobel 
and Diana Scarwid) slides away from her 
and onto the fashionably padded shoul- 
ders of the actress, whom Faye Dunaway’s 
makeup artist, Lee C. Harman, gets just 
right. It was Crawford, after all, who had 
the career problems, the man problems, 
the drinking problem and, finally, the 
aging problem. That she sometimes lost 
her temper at home is hardly the stuff of 
tragedy, or even good melodrama. Yes, 
she occasionally raised her hand to her 
daughter. But thousands of children suffer 
far more terrible abuse every day—and 
don’t have backyard swimming pools to 
soothe their feelings. Or get to write vin- 
dictive autobiographies that become best- 
sellers because Mommie Dearest was also | 
Mommie Famous. 








Lacking psychological intelligence or, | 


for that matter, awareness of Hollywood 
sociology, Mommie Dearest is just a collec- 
tion of screechy scenes further distanced 
by convictionless direction. Confronted by 
a movie without narrative tension or hu- 
man interest, one is finally reduced to 
watching the paint dry—on Dunaway’s 
face. —R.S. 


Dunaway as Crawford 
Getting the makeup on straight. 
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Deadly Dilemma for Women 





hen Frederic Storaska—beefy, con- 

fident, macho—arrives on a col- 
lege campus for one of his celebrated lec- 
tures, he knows that two things are likely 
to happen: 1) many women in the au- 
dience will be enthusiastic, even adoring; 
and 2) feminists outside will picket and 
denounce him as a leering chauvinist 
showman and just plain wrong on how to 
avoid rape. 

Storaska vs. the feminists is the 
longest-running mongoose-and-cobra act 
| in the field of rape prevention. Storaska, 
39, holder of a black belt in karate, is the 
star of a 1975 film called How to Say No 








An old debate on rape rages anew: Fight or play for time: > 


claiming that the rape impulse is deeply 
embedded in a male-dominated society. 
What, then, do the militants really have 
against him? “Testosterone,” he quips. 

He might have put it more delicate- 
ly: many feminists are no longer inter- 
ested in listening to lectures by men on 
rape, and some rape crisis centers do not 
welcome men on the premises. Still, the 
real issue is neither the Storaska style nor 
hormones, but his basic advice: Play for 
time, use your wits, and go along with 
the rapist until you have a chance to re- 
act safely. Feminists and many rape- 
resistance experts think it is far better to 








Does fighting back during the first 30 seconds increase the odds of serious injury? 


to a Rapist and Survive, still one of the 
most widely shown educational movies 
ever. In Los Angeles, feminists helped 
banish the film from public libraries and 
police education units. Says Charles Us- 
sery, police chief in nearby Long Beach: 
“It depicts strategy that is no longer be- 
ing advanced.” But other police depart- 
ments, and many women, are not so sure. 
Complains Eddy Marshman of the Na- 
tional Coalition Against Sexual Assault: 
“To my consternation, nonfeminist wom- 
en viewing the film tend to like it.” 
Storaska’s style can be abrasive. Fem- 
inists condemn as inappropriate his con- 
Slant attempts at humor, which he says 
help women relax. (Sample: in ridiculing 
women who rely on Mace or any other 
Spray to protect them, “What are you go- 
ing to do if the wind is blowing in your 
face? Say to him, ‘Excuse me, but would 
you mind raping me from the other di- 
rection?’ *) He acts bewildered by the per- 
sonal attacks. In interviews, Storaska out- 
feminizes the militant feminists, 
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| car.” 


screams rape. 





pro- 


scream, run or struggle immediately. In 
one of Storaska’s favorite examples, a fe- 
male student is accosted by a male who 
says sharply: “I want you to get in that 
Thinking quickly, the woman says 
“Great!,” tells the man she followed him 
out from the dance, then gives him a peck 
on the cheek. She says she has 
to go back inside to tell her 
friend not to wait for her 
Once safely inside, she 


Some feminists hate the 
idea of using such seductive 
techniques even in self- 
defense. Says an anti- 
Storaska brochure from the 
Syracuse Rape Crisis Center: 
“We are concerned about the 
self-image of a woman who 
responds with feigned affec- 
tion toa rapist, and is still un- 
successful in avoiding rape. 
Then what about her guilt, 
her anger, her feeling of 


| 


being used?” Feminists also complain that 
if women use Storaska’s system and fail, 
the rapist can rarely be convicted. Jackie | 
Connor, an assistant district attorney in 
Los Angeles, agrees: “I simply won't file 
a case if the woman did not resist. It’s a 
waste of time.” 

Many people who study rape. includ- | 
ing both Storaska and some of his critics, 
agree the rapist will flee about 50% of 
the time if the woman resists quickly. Says 
Lynn Mylius of the Houston Rape Crisis 
Hotline: “During that first half-minute, 
do absolutely everything you can to escape 
—kick, scream, scratch, anything.” Says 
Storaska: “That's fine, if your rapist is in 
the 50% who run away. If he isn’t, you're 
likely to get maimed or killed. It’s better 
to try to think your way out. If that fails, 
you still have the option to fight or run.” 
Although that option is often glossed over 





| in feminist putdowns of Storaska, in fact 


Frederic Storaska 





he says women should consider trying to 
gouge an eye or squeeze a testicle hard | 
enough to send the rapist into shock. 


hen A. Nicholas Groth, author of 
Men Who Rape and head of the sex 
offender program at Somers (Conn.) Cor- 
rectional Institution, showed the Storaska 
film to a group of convicted rapists, they 
agreed with the feminist criticisms. “He's 
making a joke.out of rape,” said one. An- 
other called Storaska “an idiot” for ad- 
vising women to go along, and said he 
would “never” show the film to his own 
daughter. Groth says the rapists gener- 
ally felt that early resistance would have 
caused them to flee and find a more pas- 
sive woman. Yet, he adds: “I've been told 
by many of these men that a victim’s phys- 
ical resistance turned the rape attempt 
into homicide. In these cases, the assail- 
ant thought he was losing control.” 
Research is just as contradictory. 
Feminist sociologists have begun to turn 
out surveys aimed at refuting Storaska 
Pauline Bart of the University of Illinois 
interviewed 94 victims of rape allempts 
and concluded that fighting usually works. 
But national law enforcement studies con- 
clude that while resistance or immediate 
flight notably increases a victim's chanc- 
es of escape, it also increases 
the odds on sustaining heavy 
Sinjuries. One difference rum- | 
‘bling through the debate is 
unlikely to be erased by re- 
search. Storaska is trying to 
convince women that he has 
the best way to minimize risk. 
But anger at the prevalence 
of rape makes women long to 
fight back. Feminists, espe- 
cially, want to rouse female 
pride and punish rapists. To 
do that, they seem a bit more 
willing to gamble with the 
safety of the woman in the 
street. —By John Leo. Report- 
ed by Tricia Crane/Los Angeles 
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Some of the 16,500 tablets and fragments, 
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New Grounding for the Bible? 


Scholars debate 45 -century-old writings found in Syria 


Lord of heaven and earth: 
The earth was not; you created 


il. 

The light of the day was not; 
you created it. 

The morning light you had not 
yet made exist. 


hose lines seem a modern rewrite of 

Genesis, Chapter 1. In fact, the words 
are far older. They come from a hymn of 
praise to a creator-god, written some 45 
centuries ago and preserved in the buried 
remains of the ancient city of Ebla, in 
present-day Syria. Between 1974 and 
1976, 16,500 tablets and frag- 
ments were unearthed by a team 
of Italian archaeologists at Ebla, 
perhaps the most complete rec- 
ord of an ancient civilization 
ever recovered. 

This week the English- 
speaking world gets its first de- 
tailed look at the contents of fo 
those tablets in The Archives of | 3 
by | 


Ebla (Doubleday; $15.95) 
Giovanni Pettinato, the team 


member originally in charge of | 
deciphering the ancient inscrip- 
tions. The book is translated }@ 
from Italian, as was an earlier 
1981 title, Ebla: An Empire Re- 
discovered (Doubleday; $14.95), 
an overview by Paolo Matthiae, 
head of the Ebla dig. Pettinato’s 
translation of the creation hymn 
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| sharpens a question that has already tan- 


talized laymen and provoked squabbles 
among the experts: Do these tablets have 
any bearing on the Bible? 

Enthusiasts claim that Ebla could re- 
vise theories on the origins of Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam; alter many scrip- 
tural interpretations; make all current 
Bible translations obsolete; and require 
scholars to credit the Old Testament with 
greater historical accuracy. These and re- 
lated matters are, of course, vital to mil- 
lions of believers. 

On the other hand, the theological sig- 
nificance of Ebla may be nil. Although the 
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city was once a great commercial center, 
trading with Canaan and regions beyond, 
Matthiae insists that tablets from the 3rd 
millennium B.C. are far too old to have 
any important links with the much later 
texts of the Old Testament. Moreover, 
Ebla’s language is problematic. “Eblaite” 
is a Semitic tongue written in cuneiform 
characters borrowed from Mesopotamia. 
The reigning cuneiform expert at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Ignace J. Gelb, who 
classifies the Eblaite tongue as most akin 


Akkadian and Amorite, and thus distant 
from Hebrew, believes that the discover- 
ies at Ebla add “nothing directly to bibli- 
cal scholarship.” But Pettinato, who first 
deciphered Eblaite, considers it an early 
Canaanite language closest to the north- 
western Semitic languages of Hebrew and 
Ugaritic (the latter was discovered in 1929 
at an earlier dig in Ugarit, Syr- 
ia). One specialist in Ugaritic 
and Hebrew, American Jesuit 


nent of ties between Ebla and 
the Bible. 

Some of the earliest contro- 
versy over the Ebla findings was 
sparked when famous names in 
the Bible—Adam, Eve, Jonah 
; and David among them—turned 
up on the Ebla tablets. This did 
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not mean the same persons were be- 
ing written about, but indicated that 
Ebla and the Bible could have come 
from similar cultural milieus. 

Especially tantalizing was the 
appearance of two names which lat- 
er appear in the Hebrew tradition: 
Abraham, the spiritual forefather of 
Jews, Christians and Muslims, and | 
his biblical ancestor Eber (whose 
name formed the root of the term | 
Hebrew). Even Matthiae, who now 
scorns such Bible links, had once 
suggested that Ebrium, the king 
during Ebla’s golden age, might 
have evolved into the Eber of 
Genesis 10. 

Pettinato was more certain. He 
proposed that Abraham was a na- 
tive of northern Syria. An intriguing 
Ebla text shows a town named Ur 
near Haran, the biblical town in 
Syria from which Abraham moved 
into the promised land. Genesis, 
however, says that Abraham grew 
up in “Ur of the Chaldees,” understood by 
both the biblical and Islamic traditions to 
be the famous Ur in lower Mesopotamia. 
Ebla aside, the Israelites were instructed 
in Deuteronomy 26: 5 to recite that 
Abraham was “a wandering Aramaean.” 
In other words, the Bible labeled him 
a Syrian. 

The merest suggestion that the Eb- 
laites might have been the ancestors of to- 
day’s Israelis fell into Middle East politics 
like a missile. Israeli archaeologists shud- 
dered. The Syrians detected Zionist de- 
signs in the notion and persuaded Matthi- 
ae and Pettinato to warn other scholars 
publicly against making ethnic linkages 
between the 3rd millennium B.C. and the 
20th century. 

Pettinato’s new book cannily avoids 
this issue and also skirts another heated 
dispute involving Abraham. The only part 
of the Abraham narrative in Genesis open 
to archaeological corroboration is a mili- 
tary story in Chapter 14. It specifies nine 
kings and numerous sites, including Sod- 
om and Gomorrah and three other “Cit- 
ies of the Plain” along the Dead Sea. In 
1976 Pettinato startled a convention of 
U.S. professors of religion by reporting 
that references to all five of those cities 
crop up at Ebla. More recently, he has 
modified his claim: three of the five 
names occur—Sodom, Gomorrah and 
Zoar—and he explains that these might 
not be the same as the 
cities mentioned in Gen- 
esis. But Father Dahood 
contends that these 
cities, once commonly 
thought by experts to be 
mythical, “were proba- 
bly doing business with 
Ebla around 2500 B.C.” 

Findings from Ebla 
may have an even broad- 
er impact. Many liberal 
Bible scholars treat 
Abraham notas a histor- 
ical figure but as a sort of 










Semitic King Arthur. Decipherer Pettinato 
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Their view is that the stories about Abra- 
ham and the other Patriarchs must have 
been written down more than 1,000 years 
later than the events they purport to de- 
scribe. Now, in the area of the world that 
produced the Bible, Ebla has established 
that sophisticated and extensive written 


culture existed well before Moses and | 


even Abraham, as early as the middle of 
the 3rd millennium B.C. According to the 
ebullient Dahood, “After Ebla, we've got 
to take the Bible much more seriously as a 
historical document. The people who 
wrote those books had a long literary tra- 
dition behind them.” 


ecause of that possibility, Pettinato’s 

new account of religion at ancient 
Ebla is especially significant. The bulk of 
the 1,000 tablets and fragments are drea- 
ry (though revealing) marketing or polit- 
ical records. But about 150 are literary, in- 
cluding myths, epic narratives, hymns to 
deities, rituals, collections of proverbs, 
and incantations against everything from 
demons to scorpions. Some of Ebla’s 500 
deities had the same names as the ones 
which were later to tempt the Israelites in 
Canaan, notably Baal. 

Pettinato theorizes that the Eblaites 
evolved from polytheism into henotheism, 
the worship of a supreme creator-god 
within the pantheon. Ebla’s pre-eminent 
deity was Dagan, a name which reappears 
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as the Philistine god in the biblical 
= account of Samson. Pettinato writes 
{Sthat in some Eblaite personal 
{3 names, the syllables ya and e/ mean 
“god.” and that Ya might have been 
the proper name of a specific deity. 
Naturally that brings to mind the 
later Hebrew names for the one 
| God, Yahweh (Jehovah) and E/ 
(Lord). Pettinato also finds in Ebla 
a possible Flood story, prophets and 
tribal leaders whose function is 
reminiscent of the biblical Judges. 

All such theoretical links de- 
pend upon transliterations and 
translations from the tablets them- 
| selves, and here the disputes give 

| ample reason for caution. In the hy- 
brid Eblaite language, a single sign 
| can have a dozen meanings. Indeed, 
| Alfonso Archi of the University of 
Rome, now the Ebla epigrapher, 
accuses both Pettinato and Dahood 
of distorting Eblaite religion by 
mistranslations. Harvard’s Frank 
Cross, an authority on the Old Testament, 
believes that solid application of the Ebla 
findings remains a generation or two 
away. The majority of scholars concur. 

Because of the difficulties, Father Da- 
hood insists that all ancient Near East- 
ern languages must be studied in order 
to understand any one of them. He con- 
tends that “Ebla is clarified on point 
after point by the Bible,” and vice ver- 
sa. In a 48-page addendum to the Pet- 
tinato book he offers extensive technical 
examples from specific Bible texts. Da- 
hood reckons that nearly a third of the 
poetic passages in the Old Testament 
still “evade precise translation and gram- 
matical analysis.” The major reason: 
1,700 of the 8,000 Hebrew words in the 
Bible occur only once. Dahood reported 
last month that 70 of those perplexing 
words have already been found at Ebla. 
Thus, he says, “not a single one of the 
Old Testaments in English is up to date.” 
For accuracy, he thinks future translators 
and historians must rely far more on 
Ebla and Ugarit, and less on the back- 
ground from Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

It is here that Ebla’s biblical im- 
plications are least open to skepticism. 
The ancient inscriptions, with their ex- 
tended bilingual word lists, are almost 
certain to clear up numerous textual ob- 
scurities, When Dahood began his work 
on Ugaritic and the Old Testament many 
years ago, a conservative 
colleague in Rome said: 
“It’s hard to believe that 
God would make us wait 
Fall these years for these 
dirty tablets to find out 
what the Bible means.” 
To an extent that is 
_ what happened with the 
Ugarit find, and then the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Now 
Ebla is vying to be- 
come the 20th century's 
third great breakthrough 
in biblical archaeology. 

—By Richard N. Ostling 
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An Ancient City Lives 


n 1955 a farmer unearthed a strange item in the Syrian 
I sands: a snarling lion carved from gray basalt. He dug a lit- 
tle further and found a ritual basin ringed with marching 
warriors and a banquet scene. The pieces ended up in the na- 
tional museum at Aleppo. 

Seven years later the Syrian government requested an ar- 
chaeological team in a cultural exchange with Italy. In 
charge was Archaeologist Paolo Matthiae, 22. The intense 
young archaeologist decided to search for a settlement from 
the 2nd millennium B.C. that would reveal the urban roots 
of Western European culture. He had dated the broken ba- 
sin to that era and discovered, near the farmer's field, the im- 
posing Tell Mardikh with telltale pottery shards strewn 
across its surface. The dig began in 1964. What was found 
raised more questions, but no 
sensational finds—till four 
years later. Then, on a scorch- 
ing day, workers uncovered a 
2nd millennium headless basalt 
statue of a man wearing a robe 
inscribed with the first cunei- 
form signs found on the site. In 
the 26 columns of writing one 
electrifying word stood out: 
Ebla. Matthiae suddenly real- 
ized that he had discovered a 
city as potentially revealing as 
Troy. 

The team kept at work an- 
alyzing the layers, fixing the 
phases of the settlement’s life, 
beginning with a Bronze Age 
farming settlement of 3000 B.C. 
and ending with a city in po- 
litical and cultural decline, de- 
stroyed in 1600 B.C. by the in- 
vading Hittites. In 1973 the 
team found a royal! palace from 
the 3rd millennium and, a year 
later, a small room with 42 tab- 
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Now out of the cryptic tablets tumbled thousands of 
names, places, deals and directives, accounts of taxes paid. 
textiles traded and treaties sealed. One tablet listed 70 names 
of animals; another, 260 ancient cities not yet known to his- 
torians. Still another was a breakdown of booty taken in a 
conquest of neighboring Mari, 240 miles away: the victorious 
commander got 15%, the rest went to the king of Ebla. Along 
with some literary documents, Pettinato also discovered a 
spectacular bonus: bilingual dictionaries, the oldest ever 
found, matching Eblaite words to Sumerian equivalents 
—and confirming his readings of the new language. 

In the years since there have been bitter arguments about 
the meaning of Ebla, but one undisputed fact rises above the 
clamor: the Tell Mardikh find ranks with such 20th century 
archaeological sensations as the tomb of Tutankhamun in 
Egypt (1922), Ugarit (1929), Mari on the middle Euphrates 
(1930s) and the Dead Sea Scrolls (1947). 

ERICH LESSING In the end, Ebla may out- 
rank them all. For the tablets 
reveal the unsuspected exis- 
tence of an urbane culture that 
gathered some 30,000 traders, 
| farmers, bureaucrats, artisans 
and an extraordinary academy 
of scribes within the circular 
walls of a great commercial city. 
Moreover, Ebla dominated an 
outlying area of perhaps 300,- 
000 people, one of the largest 
populations of any ancient city- 
state. The discovery has closed 
the archaeological gap between 
Egypt and, to the east, Sumer. 
ff The Tell Mardikh strata re- 
veal that Ebla reached its ze- 
nith in the middle of the 3rd 
millennium, around 2300 B.C. 
It reigned over a vast network 
of trade routes, lending business 
expertise to cities hundreds of 
miles away. A century later it 
had apparently fallen, its cof- 
fers plundered and its walls 
razed by rivals to the south. 
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fles flung across the floor. The — we On | Amid the outpouring of dry 
cuneiform on some tablets was Arab workmen removing earth from royal tomb statistics, the rich fabric of an 


Sumerian; on others it was in- 
decipherable. Almost 1,000 more tablets were unearthed in 
September 1975. 

The day that would make Ebla a historic find came at 
the end of that month. The team located a wall of a small pal- 
ace room and sank a shaft into its west corner. Matthiae 
peered down—and saw the most significant library of the an- 
cient world ever found. “My first impression,” he says, “was 
that I was looking at a sea of clay tablets.” Most were in 
piles on the floor where they had crashed down as the city 
was sacked in 2250 B.C. Ironically, the fire of the Akka- 
dian conquerers ensured that the tablets would survive the 
passage of centuries, baking them to a stonelike hardness. 

Professor of Assyriology Giovanni Pettinato was mys- 
tified by the writings. Cuneiform is, after all, not a lan- 
guage, only a style of writing. While the epigraphist could 
recognize the characters, some of them formed words of a 
language he had never encountered. Pettinato pondered pho- 
tographs of the tablets for three months, then cracked the 
code. Sumerian characters had been used to write an early 
Western Semitic tongue he dubbed “Eblaite.” On other tab- 
lets, straight Sumerian was written, functioning as an of- 
ficial language, as Latin did in medieval Europe. 


independent culture has begun 
to emerge, one so affluent that it may well have rivaled an- 
cient Egypt and Mesopotamia. In the halcyon years of the ar- 
chive (c. 2350-2250 B.C.), the metropolis lured traders from 
Persia, present-day Turkey, Lebanon, Damascus, Sumer and 
Egypt. Students journeyed from Mari, Kish and Emar to en- 
roll at the academy, then went back home to practice their 
craft. The prosperity was partly due to Ebla’s agricultural 
acumen. One tablet records the warehousing of 548,500 mea- 
sures of barley—enough for 18 million meals. Ebla may 
also have been the first city in the Near East to supplant bar- 
tering with use of gold and silver as currency, The complex 
government was headed by a king, Malik(u), elected peace- 
ably to a seven-year term. A watchdog senate, the wealthy 
Ab-bu or “elders,” wielded backroom power. 

There is far more to be revealed: most of the tablets 
have yet to be published. Meanwhile the diggers are hard 
at work in the 1981 season, which concludes next month. 
Does the mound of Tell Mardikh hold more buried tablets 
with more disclosures? Do the glory years of Ebla hold the 
true roots of contemporary Western economics and customs? 
The questions are no longer timeless; the answers are emerg- 
ing from the sands. 
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Milestones 








MARRIED. Mairead Corrigan, 37, who as co- 
founder of the Peace People in Northern 
Ireland shared in the 1976 Nobel Peace 
Prize; and Jack Maguire, 37, auto mechan- 
ic and widower of the bride’s sister, Anne 


ter three of her children were killed by a 
car involved in a shootout between Brit- 
ish troops and an Irish Republican Army 
guerrilla; she for the first time, he for the 
second; in Rome. 





MARRIED. George Wallace, 62, former Al- 
abama Governor and American Indepen- 
dent Party presidential candidate; and 
Lisa Taylor, 32, country-and-western sing- 
er turned executive of a family-owned 
coal firm; he for the third time, she for 
the second; in Prattville, Ala. Wallace, 
who was divorced from his second wife 
Cornelia in 1978, met Taylor when she 
and her sister sang at voter rallies during 
his 1968 presidential campaign. 


DIED. Charles S. Sheldon ll, 64, former chief 
of the Science Policy Research Division 
of the Library of Congress who over the 
past two decades ranked as perhaps the 
nation’s leading authority on the 
Soviet space effort; of cancer; in Arling- 
ton, Va. 


DIED. Hideki Yukawa, 74, Japanese physicist 
who, while working as a visiting profes- 
sor at Columbia University in 1949, be- 
came his country’s first Nobel prizewin- 
ner for his theories on subatomic particles, 
which predicted the existence of the me- 
son, a bit of energized matter believed to 
hold the atomic nucleus together; of pneu- 
monia; in Kyoto. 


- 





DIED. Edwin Link, 77, inventor of the Link 
flight simulator, a device used to train mil- 
lions of military and commercial airline 
pilots for instrument landings; of cancer; 
in Binghamton, N.Y. A seasoned pilot at 
age 25, Link built his first simulator in 
1929 and, as the head of Link Aviation 
from 1935 to 1954, went on to produce 
trainers for radar, gunnery and space nav- 
igation. Starting in the 1950s, he helped 
to develop a series of manned ocean ex- 
plorers, including the first practical sub- 
mersible with an exit hatch to allow div- 
ers to explore the ocean floor at far greater 
depths than before 


DIED. Jacques Lacan, 80, controversial 
French psychoanalyst who in 1964 found- 
ed the Freudian School of Paris after being 
expelled from the International Psycho- 
analytical Association for unorthodox 
practices (his sessions with patients were 
sometimes as brief as five or even three 













is. Lacan, who last year dissolved the 
Freudian School on the ground that it had 
fallen into “deviations and compromises,” 
maintained that adult psychic disorders 
often stemmed from the learning of lan- 


ideas and urges—during childhood 
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Maguire, who inspired the movement af- | 








minutes); of an abdominal tumor; in Par- | 


guage—and the repression of nonverbal | 
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good thing Cole has to say about the crea- 
ture is culled from the continental report- 
er Labouchere, who noted that cats be- 
came a gourmet item during the 1870 
siege of Paris. Their flavor, he recorded, 
is “something between a rabbit and a 
squirrel, with a fiavor of its own. It is de- 
licious. Don’t drown your kittens. Eat 
them.” Publishing industry sources would 
not confirm rumors that a book of rec- 
ipes is being hurried into print. 

Why, all of a sudden, should sick cat 
jokes prove so appealing? For one thing, 
since the triumph of Poland's Solidarity 
union movement, Polish jokes are out. For 
another, many people are being made 
aware of long-hidden resentment of the 
pampered pets and their golden-eyed con- 
tempt toward the humans privileged to 
support them. Pop Psychologist Joyce 
Brothers regards ailurophobia, at least in 
its literary form, as a harmless put-on. “If 
you get upset at this,” she says, “you have 
too much emotional involvement in your 
pet.” Harvey Mindess, an authority on the 
psychology of humor, sniffs: “/0/ Uses 
proves that there are a lot of ten-year-olds 
in the buying public.” Mindess speculates 
that Simon Bond was probably once “re- 
jected by a voluptuous Siamese.” 

All this may only be the beginning. 
Bond’s publisher received an approving 
letter from an organization on the Ara- 
bian gulf known as the Bahrain Dead Cat 
Society (slogan: FELIX MORTE). The so- 
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Recycled tabby becomes a handy knitting aid in Simon Bond's 101 Uses for a Dead Cat 


A Comeuppance for Cats 


Ailurophobia is breaking out all over the place 























The trouble with a kitten is with everything from obscenity to sadism. 








































THAT Among furious readers’ suggestions are | ciety’s letterhead notes that it is affiliated 
Eventually it becomes a sequels titled 0] Uses for a Dead Simon | with the North American Dead Dog So- 
CAT. Bond and, to his publisher, /0/ Ways to | ciety, the Kenyan Institute for Crushed 
—Ogden Nash Go Broke. Aardvarks and the Fiji Squashed Squid 












Squad. 5 


Vino Veritas 


A taste of class in Mass. 


Another paperback bestseller, 
The Second Official I Hate Cats Book 
(Holt Rinehart Winston; $3.95), 
makes no pretense whatever of liking Fe/- 
is. The animals pictured by Cartoonist 
Skip Morrow are uniformly fat and dumb 
—and alive—and they get a variety of 
comeuppances in ways that manage to be 
amiably humorous. The two J Hate books 
have 575,000 copies in print. They too 
have stirred a barrage of virulently pro-fe- 
line protest mail. 











he American cat of any age or gen- 

der enjoys semisacrosanct status 
approaching that of the holy cow in In- 
dia. There are some 25 million pet fe- 
lines in the U.S.; their care and feeding 
cost up to $1.8 billion a year, which is 
more than the defense budget of Brazil. 
Yet, deep in the American psyche, there 
is evidently a bristling resentment of Fel- 
is domestica. This has erupted in a litter 
of books that celebrate a new and fast- 
growing cult of ailurophobia (hatred or 
fear of cats). 

The most controversial is /0/ Uses for 
a Dead Cat (Clarkson N. Potter, $2.95), 
which has sold 600,000 copies since pub- 
lication last April and has headed the 
trade paperback bestseller list for twelve 
straight weeks. It is a collection of mor- 
dant and often macabre cartoons by Eng- 
lish Artist Simon Bond, who is violently 
allergic to living cats but has no end of in- 
genious notions for recycling cadavers. 
The Charles Addams of ailurophobia, he 
sees deceased tabbies as admirable sub- 
stitutes for more conventional objects 
ranging from anchors to wine holders (not 
to mention cat’s cradles and cat-o’-nine- 
tails). Bond’s graphic suggestions have 
triggered a barrage of ailurophiliac mail 
charging the cartoonist and publisher 
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ou might enjoy this Spanish Rioja, 
Principe Rio °75. The 1980 Vouvray 
has good nose and body and a fair price, 
$4.75, and the Duvino °79 from North- 
ern Italy is a modest red, well worth 
$2.95 ... At last, wine tasting with a dif- 
ference. These oenological odysseys are 
conducted not in a living room but in well- 
stocked liquor stores in Cambridge and 
Newton, Mass. Like many other wine 
and spirits stores catering to upper-in- 
come Bay Staters, they are taking ad- 
vantage of a new Massachusetts law that 
permits retailers to let prospective cus- 
tomers sample their wines. The law, in- 
troduced by Democratic State Represen- 
tative Daniel Pokaski, is the only one of 
its kind in the U.S. Unlike most types 
of standard-brand hard liquor, most wines 
are a mystery until they are sampled, Po- 
kaski points out. Retailers enthusiasti- 
cally endorse the veritas in vino policy. 
And after a month of on-the-house sam- 
pling, store owners report no freeloading 
lines outside or winos inside. 5 



































he cruelest is to be published this 

week. Cat Hater's Handbook, subti- 
tled The Ailurophobe's Delight (Avenel; 
$2.98) and illustrated by Tomi Ungerer, 
goes after cats as if they were creatures 
of the devil (some people think they are). 
Ailurophobe Author William Cole con- 
tends that cats are cruel, treacherous, un- 
loving, smelly and parasitical. Cole assails 
the vaunted feline IQ, quoting a scientist 
at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory as saying that “a judgment from the 
literature would put the intelligence of 
cats below dogs and above rats.” Accord- 
ing to another researcher, the cat “is no 
philosopher, no mechanician, no student 
of human affairs; merely . . . cherished for 
her air of aloofness and that aura of mys- 
tery which surrounds her.” About the only 
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Galloping Lust, Crawling Remorse 


































































SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE 


Po De Vries is one of those sad com- 
ics with bloodhound eyes who seem to 
be sniffing their gloomy way toward the 
ultimate one-liner: “All flesh is as grass.” 
Or “Id is not just another big word.” Or 
maybe: “Nostalgia isn’t what it used to 
be.” The perfect allegorical hero for De 
Vries might be a Dutch Calvinist 
furniture mover from Chicago (like 
De Vries’ father), carrying the 
world on his shoulders—especially 
the heavy end with the lode of guilt. 

It is one thing for a De Vries 
reader to look forward to one more 
evocation of the Last Judgment as 
reflected in a fun-house mirror. But 
how does De Vries himself do it at 
71, after more than 20 novels? How 
does he manage to conduct a cast of 
characters on yet another tour be- 
tween Terre Haute and hell, with 
nobody quite able to tell the differ- 
ence? It may be practice, it may be 
panic. It may even be genius. What- 
ever his secret, the author of Sauce 
for the Goose again earns the degree 
of Master of Antic Angst. 

The master tends to assign his \'/ / 
novels a topic. In The Mackerel + 
Plaza it was the state of religion in © 
the U.S. J Hear America Swinging 
concerned the manner and mores 
of the newly liberated male; Com- 
fort Me With Apples chose the form > 
of parody for a series of hilarious 
lectures on modern literature. © 
Here, sexual harassment is the or- 
dure of the day. Voluptuous, inno- 
cent Daisy Dobbin, an investigative 
reporter, is sent undercover into 
New York offices to collect evi- 
dence for her feminist editor Bobsy 
Diesel. But it is the leathery Bobsy 
who does the harassing, vigorously 
attempting to seduce Daisy. 

De Vries’ males, as usual, are 


on women, proving Daisy’s dictum: 
“Men were all alike, though, of course, 
some were more alike than others.” Dirk 
Dolfin, a one-man Dutch conglomerate 
with wavy blond hair and dazzling teeth, 
possesses the two essentials of a De Vries 
hero: galloping lust and crawling remorse. 
He is as briskly efficient at lovemaking as 
he is at self-reproach. After a romp among 
the paper clips, Dirk’s afterplay consists of 
pillow talk about eternal damnation. 
Then, subsequent to monologues on, say, 
the doctrine of supralapsarianism, the 
old Dutch cleanser marches his partner to 
the tub and scours her flesh with the 
same manic energy normally devoted to 
Saucepans. 

De Vries has his own compulsion, op- 
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by Peter De Vries; Little, Brown; 232 pages; $11.95 


erating with an old-fashioned belief that 
more is more. In Sauce for the Goose, sub- 
plots sprout out of subplots. He even de- 
ploys amnesia in one story line, forgetting 
just why the line began in the first place. 
No pratfall is beneath him. His pun can 
still be mightier than his word, and he de- 
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not much of a moral improvement Peter De Vries: <A Terre Haute and bell 











lights in portmanteau items, as in the case 
of the lite band of fundamentalists who 
obstinately refuse to cut their “umbibli- 
cal” cord. But at times his verbal games 
can become so outrageous that you can’t 
see de words for De Vries. 

Yet no matter how silly the names and 
games, the playground is condemned. Ina 
Chinese restaurant, dropping a saccharine 
pellet into her tea, Daisy suddenly inter- 
rupts the stock jokes with thoughts about 
age fit to shatter a fortune cookie: “What a 
series of discarded selves each of us is . . . 
one beneath the other, like succes- 
sive paintings on a single canvas.” 
Indeed, the author's most dangerous 
game is never one of verbs but of 
dogmas, in this case religious and 
feminist. No other ism has yet been 
able to tempt him from the chastity 
of his sole conviction: skepticism. 
Even so, De Vries, nose pressed 
against the stained glass, gives the 
impression that he would sacrifice 
anything—even his faith—to join 
some congregation, any congrega- 
tion. Which is why after the bodies 
and psyches have been exploded all 
over the fun house, there isa final try 
at affirmation. In The Blood of the 
| Lamb, a novel about death in the 
family where the black completely 
eclipsed the humor, De Vries carved 
out a desperate little ledge above the 
| abyss for his pulpit. “Human life,” 
he wrote, “‘means’ nothing. But 
that is not to say that it is not worth 
living.” 

In Sauce for the Goose he saves 
his exhortation for perhaps the only 
institution he half-believes in: mat- 
rimony. Who among his devoted 
. followers can doubt that the union 
of Daisy and Dirk is intended as an 
upbeat ending? Especially after 
these life sentences: “A gray-haired 
man in his sixties named Christian 
Crocker had the floor. 

**I don’t for the life of me un- 
derstand why people keep insisting 
marriage is doomed,’ he was say- 
ing. ‘All five of mine worked 
out.” ” —By Melvin Maddocks 


He sat slumped in a corner of the cab, his head on his chest. He looked like a 
whipped puppy. She slipped a hand into his. ‘I had a friend who had a friend 


who—get this—failed to make an unsuccessful attempt on his life.” 
“You mean he banked on being rescued at the last minute, and wasn't.’ 
“You're pretty smart. Yes, he was a failure manqué. You see, he took an over- 
dose of barbiturates, planning to be found out cold by a roommate returning 


from a date, but still alive so he could be plied with black coffee and marched 
around the room and so forth and so on till the ambulance arrived and rushed 
him to the hospital. A dramatic bid making him the Tragic Romantic figure he 
fancied himself. Well, the roommate stayed with his girl all night and came in 
the next morning, to find him dead as a mackerel. So the moral is, vey y 
mustn't try any fancy tricks.’ 
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SIXTY STORIES 
by Donald Barthelme 
457 pages; Putnam; $15.95 


Da Barthelme must be high on any- 
one’s list of great unread New Yorker 
writers, and this retrospective shows why. 
Open it at any point and there the author 
is, fluting a different tune but charming 
the same old snake. How strange life is, 
say his mannered little perplexities. How 
strangely strange. How oddly unfathom- 
able. Can't make head or tail of it. Weird. 

There is no arguing about this mes- 
sage, or about Barthelme’s delivery. Af- 
ter all these years of rehearsal, he ought 
to have his act together. “Cortés and 
Montezuma are walking, down by the 
| docks. Little green flies fill the air. 
Cortés and Montezuma are holding 
hands; from time to time one of them 
disengages a hand to brush away a fly.” 
No byline is needed; the spooky conflu- 
ence of matter-of-fact observation (those 
green flies) and dreamlike lunacy (the 
handholding strollers) identify the para- 
graph as Barthelme’s. 

To be unmistakable, however, is often 
to be predictable. Barthelme seems to 
stage the same kind of illusion every time 
he writes. No, he does not write about 
Cortés and Montezuma in every story; in 
fact, he is not writing about them in the 
sketch quoted above. There is in fact no 
subject matter to his pieces. Characters 
and situations are used the way a hypno- 
tist employs a pocket watch swinging at 
the end of a chain. It is the hypnosis that is 
important, not the swing of the watch. A 
short piece called The Party begins, “I 
went to a party and corrected a pronunci- 
ation. The man whose voice I had adjusted 
fell back into the kitchen. I praised a Bon- 
nard., It was not a Bonnard. My new glass- 
es, I explained, and I’m terribly sorry, but 
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significant variations elude me, vodka ex- 
hausts me, I was young once, essential ser- 
vices are being maintained.” A passage 
from The Zombies begins: “The zombies 
say: ‘Wonderful time! Beautiful day! Mar- 
velous singing! Excellent beer! Would that 
lady marry me? I don’t know!’ In a high 
wind the leaves fall from the trees, from 
the trees.” Different dreams, the same 
empty metaphors. Undeniably, Barth- 
elme has perfected his sleight of hand 
since 1961, when the first of these 60 sto- 
ries was published. But as even animal 
trainers and patient readers know, one 
trick, no matter how clever, is not enough 
to sustain a career. By the tenth Barthelme 
miniature, what began as curiosity and 
amusement alters to boredom and exas- 
peration. The author’s faults—preciosity 
and an appearance of smugness high 
among them—become irritatingly notice- 
able, and the feeling grows that he is not 
bestirring himself enough to justify con- 
tinued patronage. —By John Skow 


Like a Camel 


THE PUSHCART PRIZE, VI: BEST OF 








THE SMALL PRESSES 
Edited by Bill Henderson 
Pushcart Press; 539 pages; $19.95 





f small presses constitute the off-Broad- 

way of U.S. publishing, then this annual 
anthology, now in its sixth year, is becom- 
ing the equivalent of the Obie Awards. 
The development is almost all to the good. 
Those who contribute to little magazines 
know in advance that their readers will be 
few and their pay, if any, laughable. They 
must make a virtue of necessity and find 
gratification in their work itself; being sin- 
gled out for recognition by The Pushcart 
Prize is a happy bonus. 

On the other hand, the announcement 
that the “best of the small presses” has 
been gathered in one volume poses some 
problems. Pushcart Editor and Publisher 
Bill Henderson writes that the 52 winners 
were chosen from more than 4,000 sub- 
missions by 2,000 presses, ranging from 
Abaxas (Madison, Wis.) to Zuezda 
(Berkeley, Calif.). Since no one person 
could comfortably read, much less intelli- 
gently compare, this avalanche of materi- 
al, Henderson called on “the assistance of 
147 staff and special contributing editors 
for this edition.” Any anthology designed 
by so large a committee is bound to look 
more like a camel than a horse, and this 
one does. It is filled with ups and downs, 
the low points perhaps owing more to 
compromises than aesthetic judgment. 
The truly weak pieces prompt a disquiet- 
ing question: If this is the best, then what 
must the worst be like? 

Once its beauty-pageant pretensions 
are ignored, though, The Pushcart Prize, 
VI can be seen for what it is: a fascinating 
peek at the vast and largely hidden world 
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- How to eat as much 
as you feel like eating 
and still lose weight. 


Most diets fail because you overeat the 
diet. Read how millions of Americans 
lost weight last year without going 
hungry. Their dieting success was due 
to the appetite-control formulation in 
Dexatrim? 


Can you really eat “‘as much as you feel like 
eating’’ and still lose weight? Indeed you 
can, now that science has found a safe, ef- 
fective way to control your appetite so that 
you feel like eating less, you eat less—and 
lose weight. 

Millions of Americans have dieted suc- 
cessfully and lost weight quickly, safely, ef- 
fectively with the aid of the formula in Dexa- 
trim. It really works by solving the biggest 
problem dieters face—over-eating. (Yes, 
even over-eating the diet itself!) And it works 
so well that it has been approved by a Medi- 
cal Advisory Panel appointed by the U.S. 
Government, as safe and effective in control- 
ling appetite. 

No wonder this formulation has made 
Dexatrim one of the most demanded and 
best-known appetite control capsules avail- 
able without prescription. 


Clinically proven to reduce appetite and 
speed weight loss. 

The makers of Dexatrim have been the 
major force in initiating and supporting re- 
search on this appetite-control approach to 
dieting. Dexatrim-led research teams con- 
ducted over seven years of study on this for- 
mula at leading universities, hospitals and 
medical centers. More than 30,000 patient 
days of study under doctor supervision have 
gone into proving the effectiveness of this 
formulation. In fact, it has had more exhaus- 
tive research to prove its safety and efficacy 
than any other weight-loss method ever 
developed. 


As effective as prescription diet aids yet 
safer for losing weight. 

These studies showed not only substan- 
tial success in reducing food intake and 
body-weight loss—but also pointed up a dis- 
tinct advantage of the formula found in Dexa- 





trim, as compared with prescription drugs. 
The group taking Dexatrim lost as much 
weight as a control group who used a strong 
prescription drug. Yet, they did not have the 


harmful side effects experienced by pre- 
scription drug users. 


Amount of weight you can expect to lose. 

Thousands of people have reported 
weight losses of up to five pounds during the 
first week of a dieting program in which the 
appetite-control formula found in Dexatrim 
was used. The following chart is based on 
consumer reports of dieting results directly 
related to that formulation and to those stud- 
ies. Of course, the amount and speed of 
weight loss varies with each individual, so 
the chart should be used only as a guide. 
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Significant news for overweight Americans 
who want to lose weight fast. 

The evidence is overwhelming. Increas- 
ing numbers of consumers are attesting to 
their successful weight losses with clinically 
tested Dexatrim. These dieters, combined 
the appetite-control effectiveness of the for- 
mulation with the Dexatrim diet plan, and 
succeeded not only in losing weight, but 
often developed new eating habits to help 
keep weight down. Of course, people with 
health problems, or on other medication 
should check with their doctors before tak- 
ing any diet aid. For the vast majority of peo- 
ple Dexatrim provides real hope and help for 
those who seek weight loss sensibly, safely 


and effectively. 
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Dexatrim: proven formulation in the science of modern dieting. 
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Another increase in interest rates 
for U.S. Savings Bonds. 





Trees the good news about U.S. Savings Bonds. 
The Series EE Bonds you buy today grow bigger, with an increased 
interest rate of 9%. And they do it faster, with a shortened maturity period of 
only 8 years. Interim rates have been improved, too. Bonds earn 6% after 
1 year and 842% if held 5 years. 

These changes make Bonds much more desirable. And with the Payroll 
Savings Plan, it’s easier to save more, in a shorter time. 

In fact, almost all outstanding Savings Bonds will benefit from a 1% increase 
to their next maturity. 

So take another look at Bonds. They're still easy to buy 


through the Payroll Savings Plan; they're safe, 
guaranteed. Take a look at the tax benefits. The Take ; 
pte, 


new interest rates. The shortened maturity. And 
in ‘America. 
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you'll see Bonds do make sense. 
For you, and for your country. 
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| are likely to make their first impressions. 
Perhaps the most interesting debut over 
the past year belongs to Gayle Baney 
Whittier, who teaches French literature at 
the State University of New York, Bing- 
hamton. Her short story Lost Time Acci- 
dent, which opens the collection, sensi- 
tively records a girl's growing awareness 
of the life her father leads, exposed at his 


A Death in the Glitter Palace is affecting in 
a more harrowing way; it describes the or- 
deal of a Vietnamese immigrant woman 
whose initial cancer may have been 
turned into something more deadly by ad- 
vanced medical care. 

Though the fiction ranges from very 
good to arch or trivial, the level of poetry is 
consistently high. That is not surprising, 
since very few popular magazines include 
any poems at all, The best contemporary 
poets must depend largely on smaller 
presses, and a number of them are repre- 
sented here: Derek Walcott, Joseph 
Brodsky, Carolyn Forché, Charles Simic, 
Louise Glick, Galway Kinnell and Rob- 
ert Creeley 

The essays are less impressive. One, ti- 
tled Experiment and Traditional Forms in 
Contemporary Literature, starts off early 
with a solecism (“Contemporary literary 
works such as Bruce Andrews, Charles 
Bernstein, Ray DiPalma ...”) and then 
goes rapidly downhill. George Steiner, 
Leslie Fiedler and Theodore Roszak, all of 
whom have commercial-publishing cre- 
dentials, turn in rather shaky perfor- 
mances before the smaller houses of the 
little magazines. 

Uneven as it is, this anthology shows 
that despite the electronic revolution and 
the long-expected death of literacy, a lot of 
people are still putting words down on pa- 
per. The news is heartening, and then 
| some. A few of these stubborn writers are 
doing it very well indeed. —8y Paul Gray 
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Check out PEOPLE 


(It’s where everyone’s happening) 


Pick up a PEOPLE and open up to a week's whom. It’sinformation you can count on, insights you 
worth of conversation. For PEOPLE’s new everyweek canappreciate. There’s nothing quite like PEOPLE 
—packed with pictures of people being themselves, Thisweek. Any week. It’s alive. It alerts you to every- 
filled with stories of who's doing and saying what to one and everything, to what's new and who's news. 


Treat yourself, treat your family, to PEOPLE this week. 
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Bring in the Relief Manager! 


George Steinbrenner has created a farm system for skippers 


I: was precisely what this twisted base- 
ball season needed. Just when fans 
thought the game would never be the 
same, when the bogus second-season pen- 
nant races were making a mockery of 
won-lost records, when the strike-broken 
season had robbed every asterisked sta- 
tistic of meaning, New York Yankee 
Principal Owner George Steinbrenner re- 
turned the national pastime to normal: 
he fired his manager. Steinbrenner chang- 
es managers about as often as most fans 
change underwear, though he does it with 
more anguish and bigger headlines. The 
latest victim was Gene Michael, the 
eighth Yankee manager in as many years 
to succumb to Steinbrenner’s peculiar 
style of baseball by psychodrama. 

After an entire season of publicly be- 
ing second-guessed by his boss, Michael 
summoned reporters to com- 
plain about Steinbrenner’s 
threats to fire him. A onetime 
Yankee shortstop, coach, farm- 
system manager and general 
manager of the club under Stein- 
brenner, Michael, 43, persisted 
in holding to the old-fashioned 
notion that the manager in the 
dugout, not the owner in a VIP 
box, knows best when to call on 
a relief pitcher. Said Michael: 





“It’s not fair that he criticizes me The Yankees’Lemon The Royals’ Howser 


Playing It Straight 


here is a breed of baseball fans, lovers of the game’s 
rich loom of statistics, who will never forgive the team 
owners for starting over after the strike, declaring first-half, 
prestrike division winners and creating an ersatz “second 
season” that allowed the worst clubs to begin again on an 
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and threatens to fire me all the time. I'd 
rather he do it than talk about it.” 

So Steinbrenner obliged him. One 
week later, Michael was ousted in favor of 
Bob Lemon, a Hall of Fame pitcher with 
Cleveland during the 1940s and 1950s. 
Lemon thus stepped in to make his second 
appearance as relief manager for Stein- 
brenner, In 1978 Lemon was named to re- 
place Billy Martin after Martin called 
Steinbrenner a convicted liar. Lemon took 
the Yankees to the World Series champi- 
onship that year but in one of the game’s 
strangest turnarounds, was himself ousted 
in June of 1979—in favor of Martin. Mar- 
tin lasted until the end of the season be- 
fore departing for Oakland, then Dick 
Howser moved onto the hot seat. A year 
later, after winning the most regular- 
season games in baseball (103, vs. 59 








losses), Howser was replaced by Michael. 

By this time, Steinbrenner had forced 
out enough Yankee managers to create a 
kind of bizarre farm system for manag- 
ers. Included on the roster: Ralph Houk 
of the Boston Red Sox, Bill Virdon of the 
Houston Astros, Martin in Oakland. The 
list was extended last month when How- 
ser was named to replace Jim Frey at 
Kansas City. Frey had taken the Royals 
to the World Series in his rookie season, 
but this year the club got off to a terrible 
start (twelve games behind Oakland in 
the American League West when the 
strike started). 

The latest rendition of musical man- 
agers was written last week in Montreal, 
where Dick Williams was relieved after 
five seasons. He was replaced by Mon- 
treal’s farm-system director, Jim Fan- 
ning. For the past two years, Montreal 
had been in contention until the final 
weekend, and this year the Expos were 
determined to go all the way. But a string 
of losses hurt those hopes, and Williams 
was shown the door. Oddly enough, even 
_ he had been tickled by the icy 
finger of Steinbrenner. Williams 
was offered the post of Yankee 
manager after Houk departed, 
but he was then guiding the Oak- 
land A’s, and Owner Charles O. 
Finley refused to release him 
from his contract. Virdon was 
hired in his stead. If Steinbren- 
ner proceeds normally, Williams 


season. —By B.J. Phillips 


even footing with the best. Particularly haunting is the pos- 
sibility of a team being denied a place in the postseason com- 


petition under the new rules, even though it runs up the 


best record in its division for all the games played in 1981. 
It could happen. To keep the record straight, if they were 
playing it straight, the two sets of standings below show 
what is and what might have been, the better to track the pos- 
sibilities of what may be when the books are closed. 


THE SECOND SEASON THE TOTAL SEASON 

AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 
East wie GB East wie GB | East WwW L GB East Ww L GB 
Detroit 20 11 =%— St.Louis 16°. 32 — | NewYok 52 35  — St.Louis 46 32 - 
Baltimore 18 13 2 Chicago 16 «15 1% | Detroit 51 37 1% Philadelphia 47 38 2% 
*NewYok 18 13 2 NewYork 15 16 2% | Baltimore 49 36 2 Montreal 44 40 5 
Milwaukee 18 15 3 _ Montreal 14 «616 2% | Milwaukee 49 40 4_ Pittsburgh 37 44 «= 10% 
Boston 16 14 3% “Philadelphia 13 17 4 Boston 46 40 5% NewYork 32 50 16 
Cleveland 17 16 4 _ Pittsburgh 1 Peay | 6% | Cleveland 43 40 7 Chicago 31 (52° 17% 
Toronto 14 1 5% Toronto 30 58 22% 
West West West West 
“Oakland 16 15 #$—_ Houston 20. =«11 — | Oakland 52 37 #— LosAngeles 54 34 - 
KansasCity 15 14 — ‘LosAngeles 18 13 2 Texas 46 38 3% Cincinnati 51 35 2 
Texas 13 #16 2 = Atlanta 1 een 2% | Chicago 44 40 5% Houston 48 40 6 
Minnesota 14 18 2% SanFrancisco 17 13 2% | California 42 47 .10 Atlanta 42 42 10 
Chicago 13 18 3 = Cincinnati 16 14 3% | KansasCity 36 45 12 Sanfrancisco 44 45 10% 
Seattle 13. 19 3% SanDiego 9 23 11% | Seattle 34 55 18 SanDiego 32 66 8622 

i 18 *First-season division winners Minnesota 31 57 20% 
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G raham Greene’s architect Querry had to trek 

to an African leprosarium to find a metaphor 
adequate to express his mood; nothing less would 
be sufficiently wasted, blighted, defunct. Querry 
was, Greene meant, A Burnt-Out Case, like the 
leper Deo Gratias, his soul far gone. He was a mas- 
terpiece of acedia, a skull full of ashes, a rhap- 
sodist of his own desolation. 

Once, hardly anyone except a Graham Greene 
character could manage such Gethsemanes of ex- 
haustion. Today, burnout is a syndrome verging on 
a trend. The smell of psychological wiring on fire is 
everywhere. The air-traffic controllers left their 
jobs in part, they said, because the daily tension 
tended to scorch out their circuits (the primitive 
“flee-or-fight” reaction to danger squirt- 
ed charges of adrenaline into bodies that 
had to remain relatively immobile, teth- 
ered by duty to scope and computer). 4 

Burnout runs through the teaching 
profession like Asian flu—possibly be- 
cause it depresses people to be physically assault- 
ed by those they are trying to civilize. Two years 
ago, Willard McGuire, president of the National 
Education Association, said that burnout among 
teachers “threatens to reach hurricane force if it 
isn’t checked soon.” Social workers and nurses burn 
out from too much association with hopelessness. 
Police officers burn out. Professional athletes burn 
out. Students burn out. Executives burn out. House- 
wives burn out. And, as every parent knows, there 
usually comes a moment in late afternoon when 
baby burnout occurs—all of his little circuits over- 
loaded, the child feels too wrought up to fall asleep. 

One of the biggest difficulties with the con- 
cept of burnout is that it has become faddish and 
indiscriminate, an item of psychobabble, the psy- 
chic equivalent, in its ubiquitousness, of jogging. 
Burnout has no formal psychiatric status. Many 
psychoanalysts regard the malady as simply that 
old familiar ache, depression. Even so, plenty of 
professionals take burnout seriously. Psychological 
journals are heavy with analyses of burnout. 

Burnout is progressive, occurring over a period of time. Au- 
thors Robert Veninga and James Spradley define five stages 
that lead from a stressful job to a burnt-out case: 1) The Hon- 
eymoon—intense enthusiasm and job satisfaction that, for all 
but a few dynamos, eventually give way to a time when valu- 
able energy reserves begin to drain off. 2) Fuel Shortage—fa- 
tigue, sleep disturbances, possibly some escapist drinking or 
shopping binges and other early-warning signals. 3) Chronic 
Symptoms—exhaustion, physical illness, acute anger and de- 
pression. 4) Crisis—illness that may become incapacitating, deep 
pessimism, self-doubt, obsession with one’s own problems. 5) 
Hitting the Wall—career and even life threatened. 

Burnout may be the late 20th century descendant of neu- 
rasthenia and the nervous breakdown—the wonderfully matter- 
of-fact all-purpose periodic collapse that our parents were fond 
of. Burnout is pre-eminently the disease of the thwarted; it is a 
frustration so profound that it exhausts body and morale. Burn- 
out, in advanced states, imposes a fatigue that seems—at the 
time—a close relative of death. It is the entropy of the other- 
directed. Even the best worker—especially the best worker—will 
often, when thwarted, swallow his rage; it then turns into a 








The Burnout of Almost Everyone 






















































small private conflagration, the fire in the engine 
room. A race of urban nomads who have wan- 
dered far from family roots tends to turn work into 
the spiritual hearth, a chief source of warmth and 
support. When the supervisor proves to be an id- 
iot, when the pay is bad or the job insecure or un- 
rewarding, then the worker experiences a strange- 
ly intimate and fundamental sense of betrayal, a 
wound very close to the core. Or perhaps the wound 
is his discovery that the core is empty. And with 
that discovery, he may resort to a pistol, a length 
of rope or a fistful of pills, leaving behind a note: 
“Burned out.” 
Despite the psychologists’ exertions, the mal- 
ady is utterly subjective and therefore unpredict- 
. able. One policeman will thrive in an as- 
signment that may turn another into an 
alcoholic. In 1971 a Wall Street Journal 
survey found that the most physically 
draining and mentally numbing jobs were 

f working at a foundry furnace, selling sub- 
way tokens, lifting lids on a steel-mill oven, and re- 
moving hair and fat from hog carcasses. Yet one 
worker took both pride and pleasure in the fact 
that he could clean a hog carcass in 45 seconds. In- 
cidentally, it is also worth mentioning that being 
unemployed is a lot more stressful than an un- 
satisfying job, a fact that some ex-controllers are 
discovering. 

Why is burnout, for all its serious implications, 
somewhat irritating to contemplate? Part of the 
problem resides in the term itself. It is too apoca- 
lyptic (in its private, individual way). Burnout im- 
plies a violent process ending in a devastation. The 
term perfectly captures an American habit of hy- 
perbole and narcissism working in tandem: a hypo- 
chondria of the spirit. The idea contains a sneaking 
self-aggrandizement tied to an elusive self-exoner- 
ation. In the concept of burnout, there is no sense of 
human process, of the ups and downs—even the 
really awful downs—to which all men and women, 
in all history, have been subject. It also suggests that 
too many people become a little too easily thwart- 
ed. Most of the world’s work, it has often been noted, is done by 
people who do not feel well. 

Burnout has a way of turning the sovereign self (as we 
thought of it once, long ago) into a victim, submissive, but pas- 
sive-aggressive, as psychologists say; it is like a declaration of 
bankruptcy—necessary sometimes, but also somewhat irrespon- 
sible and undignified. It is a million-dollar wound, an excuse, a 
ticket out. The era of “grace under pressure” vanished in the 
early °60s. Burnout is the perfect disorder for an age that lives 
to some extent under the Doctrine of Discontinuous Selves. It 
simply declares one’s self to be defunct, out of business; from 
that pile of ash a new self will arise. In the democracy of neu- 
rosis, everyone is entitled to his own apocalypse. Burnout be- 
comes the mechanism by which people can enact their serial 
selves, in somewhat the way that divorce permits serial mar- 
riages. In some cases, the serial selves of burnout are like the 
marshmallows that Cub Scouts thrust into the campfire flame. 
They hold them there until they are charred, peel away the 
blackened outer skin and eat it, then thrust the soft white marsh- 
mallow into the flame again, repeating the process until there 
is nothing left. —By Lance Morrow 
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| We're loan Williams, 
bringing a dying 
oil field back to life. 














Joan Williams is helping 
to squeeze 2,400 barrels of 
oil each day out of a barren 
West Texas desert. As 
a Senior Project Engineer at 
Exxon's Sand Hills field, she’s 
helped an old oil patch make 
a startling comeback. 

Just a few years ago, this 
field was practically worth- 
less. Much of the oil and natural 
gas that lay trapped in rock 
formations beneath Sand Hills 
was too expensive to reach. 

But when world oil prices 
went up, costly techniques 
for reaching American energy 
became more economic. 
Now, more than twice the 
Original number of wells is 
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being drilled. And the pockets 
of oil and gas that remain 
between the old wells 

are being tapped. This has 
made Sand Hills one of the 
most active fields in the 
Southwest today. 

Williams helps pick the loca- 
tions for new drilling. Along with 
hundreds of other Exxon 
people working in this part of 
Texas, she's supplying America 
with American energy. 
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(Hint: it’s not Carlton.) 


w is the lowesttar 100s. at 2. mg.. contains less than cigarette with 5 mg. of tar 
But it’s easy to see half the tar of Carlton 100s even seriously competing for 
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The lowest in tar of all brands. 


BOX, BOX 100’s: Less than 0.01 mg. “tar”, 0.001 mg. nicotine, 

SOFT PACK 85's FILTER, MENTHOL: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine, 

SOFT PACK 100's FILTER, MENTHOL: 2 mg. “tar”, 0.2 mg. nicotine, | 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


